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PREFACE TO THE OricinaL Epirion 


This Address was delivered before the students and friends of 
Rawdon College, and is published, with some hesitation, at their 
request. : 

Its design has led me to deal with possible dangers attending a 
college course, and with these only. It is perhaps unnecessary to beg 
that I may not be understood as presenting a representation which is 
intentionally one-sided as a full statement of the influences of a dis- 
senting college. I speak of tendencies rather than of positive effects, 
and I-thankfully recognize the good results which it did not fall within 
my present purpose to set forth. A. M. 

Manchester, August, 1864. 
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Sympathy is the parent of all wise counsel. Advice 
without it is generally foolish, always disagreeable. 
Whatever fitness for this position I may not have, I have, 
at all events, the one qualification of a very hearty sym- 
pathy with my brethren whom I have to address. The 
remembrance of old days comes very vividly before me 
now. One can feel again the hopes and fears, the delights 
of growing acquisitions, the fervours of youthful en- 
thusiasm, the eagerness to spring into the arena and be 
actually at work in the world. Many illusions have 
perished since then; few of the vows have been kept; high 
hopes have vanished; a soberer sense of the limitations of 
one’s own strength has ensued. The large advantages and 
the fiery temptations of the college course stand out more 
clearly now when they are all part of the fixed past. The 
issue of the remembrances is a continuous deep interest 
in all who, like you, gentlemen, have that period which is 
cooled and set for us, still molten and fluid to shape as 
you will, and an earnest desire to offer you some word 
today which may be helpful to you in this the determining 
period of your lives. I know that practical wisdom is 
seldom learned but by personal experience, and that we 
must go to them that sell and buy for ourselves, not bor- 
row from our neighbours, if we would have it. Life’s 
schooling costs dear, and its results cannot be transferred 
nor anticipated; but still I am not without hope that 
simple counsel, drawn from personal experience, will not 
be wholly vain. 

I do not mean to say anything about your future 
career as preachers and pastors. That field has been 
often trodden by my predecessors in this office, to whose 
words I could add nothing. I wish to speak to you, not 
as ministers that shall be, but as students that are, and to 
confine my remarks entirely to your life here, with its 
advantages and trials. I can only attempt brief hints 
in the short time at our disposal to-day. If what I say be 
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like all good advice—very commonplace—be thankful that 
the leading lines of your duties are so obvious, and re- 
member till it be ful-filled. 

To begin with, let me say a word or two sport your 
studies here. 

Power in preaching the Gospel is the end to which 
both your more general and your more specially theologi- 
cal studies converge. You do not come here to preach, 
but to gain the acquirements and culture which may help 
you to preach at a future day. Nor do you come to gain 
these for their own sake, but distinctly as preparatory to 
a further end. The clear recognition of this as the mean- 
ing of all your work here, is the first condition of that 
work being successful, and of its being sheltered from 
the dangers which assail it from two opposite sides. Dif- 
ferently constituted minds are apt either to despise the 
preparation in the eagerness to get at the end, or to lose 
sight of the end in the fascination of the means. 

There is, or there used to be, at all events, one type of 
student who yields to the former temptation. He is often 
very earnest and good; he is sometimes only very lazy. 
He is much more in his element at cottage-meetings than 
when grinding at dry grammars; he is far behind in the 
mathematical class, but a bright star at country tea-meet- 
ings; he is fonder of making sermons and preaching them 
than of learninig or of thinking; he is generally anxious 
to leave college before his term is out, so eager is he to 
‘begin his work,’’ as he says, with an unconscious be- 
trayal of his indolence here; and he usually settles down 
into commonplace mediocrity, and loses all his spurious 
love for his work when it comes to be his duty. Then there 
is his antipodes,—the man who loses sight of the end in 
the fascination of the means. He lets his early devotion 
slip away from him; the fervour of his consecration to 
Christ’s service gradually cools down; the more he learns 
the less he wants to preach. At last he freezes into a cor- 
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rect pulpit icicle, or, better than that, abandons his pur- 
pose, and dwindles into some kind of a literary man,—re- 
viewer, schoolmaster, or the like. Would these two anti- 
thetical failures have come about if the two men had kept 
clearly before themselves what I would urge on you to 
accustom yourselves to see, namely, that the work of this 
Institution is important as preparation for a far more im- 
portant end? 

The separate acts of a lengthened process are apt to 
fall asunder, as it were, in our minds, and to lose their 
connection with that result which gives them their true 
meaning. The parts hide the whole, or, as the old proverb 
puts it,—We cannot see the wood for the trees. And so 
the single acts seem trivial, and their repetition monoto- 
nous drudgery. We students are always in danger from 
this source, and especially in regard to branches of study 
which are not immediately connected with our life's work. 
To some of you, I have no doubt, your classical and 
mathematical studies seem very repulsive and useless. I 
dare say many of you will put your Euclid on a top shelf 
when you leave college. Well, be it so; but in the mean- 
time let me very earnestly warn you against grudging or 
perfunctory attention to these and your other more 
general studies. All other truth bows before, testifies of, 
converges towards, and may serve to illustrate and glo- 
rify the truth which you hope to preach. You, its preach- 
ers, have need that your minds should be stretched to 
their widest to grasp its greatness, should be braced to 
their firmest to bear its burden. The nobler and wiser 
the Christian man, the wiser and nobler will be his eon- 
ception and his proclamation of the Gospel of God. What- 
ever tends to breathe and exercise, whatever tends to 
steady and balance, whatever tends to supple and make 
nimble the human faculties, by which we apprehend and 
set forth God’s perfect will, is cheaply bought by the most 
distasteful labour, though it spread over a life. 
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In such a view of its purpose, the more protracted, 
Severe, and even uncongenial the work, the better. You 
have, in all these general studies, a precious gymnastic 
for you minds, without which no man ever comes to his 
meridian of calm power. You may acquire, by your 
honest dealing with your work here, habits of hard, sys- 
tematic study; of patient slow progress; of conscientious- 
ly mastering each step before you take the next; of seeing 
with your own eyes; of fearless, reverent investigation, 
which will be a blessing to you all your life. Do not, I 
beseech you, fling away these advantages from a raw 
haste to get at the fruits before you have sown the seed. 
Do not think anything which you can master by effort, 
and cannot without, of small importance. Never mind 
what use it is to be of. Do you make it your own. That 
is the best use of it. Whether there be any other treasure 
hid in the field or no, the exercise of digging it all over 
is the best treasure for you now, and a harvest will fol- 
low your spade-husbandry some day, never fear! Acquire- 
ments are good, but the culture that comes of gaining 
them is better. ‘‘What am I learning by all this study of 
subjects which have but the remotest bearing on my fu- 
ture career?’’ is sufficiently answered by, You are learn- 
ing to bea man. Every effort you make, every conscien- 
_ tious grappling with some obstinate problem, every 
microscopic analysis of some obscure sentence, helps to 
strengthen faculties and form habits without which you 
will never do all the good you might have done, because 
you will never, without them, be all the man you might 
have been. ‘‘In all labour there is profit.’’ ‘‘In the sweat 
of thy brow thou shalt eat bread.’’ 

But I am desirous to dwell for a moment upon those 
studies which are more especially theological, and to seize 
this opportunity of urging on you the most sedulous 
devotion to that which is foremost of them all,—the care- 
ful study of the Bible in the original tongues. There are 
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many temptations, which I well know, to neglect your 
Hebrew, and your New Testament Greek; and I suppose 
we who have gone before have to acknowledge that the 
low standard of scholarship among us is not the least of 
these. 

But you have greater advantages in the prosecution 
of such studies than most of us had. The rapid increase 
in our literature of grammatical, lexical, and other helps 
to the acquisition of the sacred tongues; the number of 
admirable commentaries, especially on the New Testa- 
ment, in whole or in part, which have recently appeared 
in England; the extensive knowledge which is now acces- 
sible of the ripest results of German exegesis, and the 
growth among ourselves at home of a vigorous and 
genuine school of Biblical scholarship, are blessings for 
you above your predecessors, and will make your neglect 
still more culpable than theirs. 

And nobody can fail to see that we are driving into 
the very thick of a storm, where only well-furnished stu- 
dents of the original will be able to guide the ship. Though 
it would be a great calamity and blunder if preachers 
generally were to turn aside from preaching the Gospel 
to burst every airy bubble of an unbelieving criticism that 
dances across the sky for one publishing season and then 
collapses of its own tenuity, it would be a still greater 
misfortune if it should come to this,—that Biblical 
scholarship and Christian faith should part company, and 
the destructive school know more about the Bible and 
study it more earnestly than its defenders do. ; 

Unless you are competent students of the original, you 
will have to take a position which would be more clearly 
seen to be unseemly in the last degree if it were not un- 
fortunately so common. You will be living to expound 
a book which you cannot read. You will be utterly be- 
wildered before two different renderings of a passage. You 
will have no means of forming an opinion, and, therefore, 
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no right to open your mouths, when the seamless robe of 
Scripture is to be parted into shreds on the plea that its 
texture is seen to be diverse if examined by a scholar’s 
microscope. That is not a becoming position for a minis- 
ter of God’s Word to fill. It degrades him, imperils the 
truth he proclaims, and in certain times goes far to alien- 
ate from him and his creed the more vigorous and the 
more unstable of his hearers. The days that are coming 
fast upon us are no days in which the ark of God can be 
defended by well-meaning and unlettered men. They 
have their work. But we shall want others besides; and 
I would earnestly desire to leave with you, at all events, 
the expression of my own profound conviction that, next 
to more complete consecration of all ourselves to God, we 
want most in our pulpits, a thorough, solid, scholarlike 
knowledge of God’s Word. If we have it not, we shall 
infallibly lose ground in the next ten years. We shall not 
have it unless, by diligent toil here and in kindred insti- 
tutions, you and your contemporaries bring it to us. Let 
me beseech you, whatever else you acquire here, to let 
nothing turn you from your vigorous prosecution of this 
part of your course. You can be what many churches 
wish, a popular preacher,—if that be the height of your 
ambition,—with little Greek and less Hebrew; but you 
can neither be what the churches need nor a faithful 
steward if you neglect the prime responsibility of your 
stewardship here, and pass from these walls without hav- 
ing bent yourself to learn, so as to use and love the 
tongues in which the Spirit of God has spoken to man. 
And I beg you to remember that it is now or never for 
all this with most of you. The endless distractions of the 
ministerial office among us; the constantly-recurring neces- 
sity for isolated acts of preparation for our numerous 
services; the short swallow-flights of thought which are 
all that we can give to each; the constant talk, talk, talk- 
ing; and all ‘‘the outward business of the house of God’’ 
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which is thrust upon us, make it hard enough for a man 
with disciplined faculties and some proficiency in his spe- 
cial subjects to keep up anything like regular study apart 
from his pulpit preparation. They are positively fatal. 
to men with no student-habits and little acquirement. 
Their minds are frittered away, and before long they give 
up the attempt to learn anything more, and forget pretty 
nearly all that was varnished on them here. If you leave 
college, my brother, and especially if you are unfortunate 
enough to be set down in some conspicuous position in a 
great town, without habits of systematic study, you will 
never acquire them. It will be all over with you. You 
will grow no more. I have known many a generation of 
students now, and I have scarcely known a single case in 
which the habits of work contracted at college were aban- 
doned afterwards. The idle, the desultory, the conscien- 
tious, the systematic men of the lecture-room are the same 
men, almost without exception, to-day. 

Remember, that there are two things to be done in the 
world by us ministers. We have to preach and to teach. 
The former task can be discharged by any one with the 
love of Christ in his heart and a tongue in his head, even 
though it is ordinarily all the better done for whatever of 
mental riches besides the preacher may have. The latter 
can only be done by thoughtful men, who know as well as 
feel, who understand as well as believe, whose own calm 
minds hold an ordered system of belief, and who have 
toiled to apprehend Christ the Wisdom as well as to trust 
Christ the Power of God. That task is not less important 
than the other; and that task, my brethren, will fall from 
your incompetent hands unless you set yourselves to all 
your work here with all your power, as honest men ought 
to do. For your own sakes; for the sake of the churches 
that you will influence and, I hope, mend; for the sake of 
the world that you ought to aspire to leaven; for the sake 
of that glorious truth which all our efforts cannot 
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worthily grasp nor transparently set forth, but which yet 
it is a shame in us not to strain all our strength to realize 
and to honour, fill your precious hours with honest toil, 
and bend the whole force of mind and will to those studies 
which, repulsive and remote from your task as some of 
them may seem, are all most precious as discipline and 
preparation for the great work of preaching among men 
the unsearchable riches of Christ. 

And now let me turn for a moment to another phase 
of college life, namely, your social and semi-domestic rela- 
tions with one another. You are necessarily much isolat- 
ed from church influences, and constitute a little society, 
with its own laws and traditions, habits, occupations and 
interests. This comparative seclusion has many advan- 
tages and joys, to remember which brings a pleasant 
breath of air from the past to every one who has experi- 
enced them. It is well that you should, for a while, stand 
partly outside the system which you are to administer, 
and form your own judgment of its good and its evil. It 
is well that those who ought not to be the mere echoes of 
public opinion, but the voices which it echoes, should, at 
the outset of a course which will be full of temptations to 
a cowardly seeking after popularity, have a shelter from 
‘‘the strife of tongues,’’ where they may begin to feel, 
‘‘With me it is a very small matter to be judged of you 
or of man’s judgment. He that judgeth me is the Lord.’’ 
It is well that before the world’s cares have pressed 
heavily on you, and its coldness has taught the wisdom of 
not wearing your heart upon your sleeve, you should form 
frank, youthful friendships, stronger and truer than later 
ones can ever be: and it is well that an esprit de corps 
should spring up which will make you feel hereafter a 
special kindness to any Rawdon men whom you come 
across. 

But all this has its dangerous side, which you know 
as well as I. Whenever a number of young men, all of 
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an age, and all similarly occupied, live together, whether 
it be in a monastery or a barrack, in a college or a place 
of business, similar evils are apt to result. The absence 
of conventional restraints tends to loosen the ties of 
moral restraints. The absence of superiors gives the evil 
which is in every heart an easier opportunity to come to 
the surface. The absence of female society tends to impart 
a cynical coarseness and carelessness. The buoyancy of 
youth and the diminished pressure of daily cares lead 
very quickly to excesses of fun and frivolity. It is hard 
in such circumstances to avoid ‘‘the impurity, the foolish 
talking and light jesting, which are not becoming,’’ and 
to rule lip and life with a steady hand, as befits saints. I 
do not speak from any knowledge of the internal state 
of this house, but from memory and common sense, when 
I warn you of these dangers which threaten the pure and 
serious thoughts of consecration to a high vocation with 
which you entered here. I beseech you try to make col- 
lege more nearly “what you expected to find it when you 
first crossed its threshold. The power of personal influ- 
ence is great here. Contagion of evil in a college is 
like small-pox in a ship at sea. Correspondingly ener- 
getic is the operation of good. You have to watch over 
your own soul and your brother’s too. Try to hallow your 
happy social intercourse, so that you may have to look to 
it without regret, and so that your influence shall be trans- 
mitted to those who will hereafter occupy your studies, in 
a tradition of goodness and purity. I do not want to 
check mirth or to prescribe sour rigour. All that I intend 
is, that you should never yourselves do or say, nor permit 
others without protest to do or say, what you would not 
have your mother or your sister know. ‘‘Be ye clean 
that bear the vessels of the Lord.’’ . 

There are other dangers in your position. You will 
be tempted to indifference to the Christian work which 
used to form so much larger a portion of your life than 
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it does now, to look at it all as if through the wrong end 
of a telescope, which makes it look very small and very 
far off. Beware of cutting yourselves loose in feeling 
from the church. You ought to connect yourselves with 
neighbouring churches, and as often as your duties here 
will let you, but not oftener, you should mingle with them, 
not in a batch, as students to criticise and stand apart, 
but as individual worshippers who have the same needs 
and the same responsibilities as your fellow-members. 
The hearty association with your brethren, as far as pos- 
sible, in evangelistic efforts, in public services, in devo- 
tional and church-meetings, is a most important counter- 
active to the isolating and chilling influences which are 
perhaps inseparable from our system of collegiate 
residence. 

You are all looking forward to one occupation. So 
long as it is an anticipation only, you are strongly tempted 
to contract a somewhat frivolous and wholly professional 
way of regarding it. Sermons are apt to be thought of 
as pieces of art manufacture, and the prospects and do- 
ings of the men who have recently left you, to be dis- 
cussed in a light tone. Success is apt to be measured by 
immediate and sensational results; and the comparative 
pecuniary advantages of vacant churches to become an 
interesting subject. How does he get on? and, How much 
does he get? are, with some students, the two favourite 
questions about everybody. The ideal which you are apt 
to form of a sermon is, permit me to say, a very false one. 
A bastard originality, and that abomination which 
maketh desolate, the socalled ‘‘intellectual preaching,’’ 
of which one does not know whether the name or the thing 
is the more offensive, are but too often the idols of stu- 
dents, while the earnest proclamation of God’s Gospel 
is pooh-poohed in their thoughts as commonplace. The 
unwillingness of young men to let their best selves be seen 
in conversation, helps to generate a way of talking on 
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these subjects in the freedom of college intercourse, which 
is, I believe, far below the real honest convictions of the 
speakers, but is, on that very account, doubly dangerous. 
And then your remoteness from the actual work of the 
ministry, as well as the dash of self-confidence, which is 
the youthful form of undeveloped power, lead to a critical 
spirit applied to us who are already in the field, that is not 
good to be indulged. It all seems so easy to do before you 
have tried it. This man’s faults, and the other’s manner- 
isms, are patent to the youthful observers. So they are, 
no doubt; but it is sad for you to be looking on from your 
quiet corner here, at all this earnest work round you, as 
mainly a subject for half-indifferent criticism, with an un- 
dertone of ‘‘How much better I could do it!’’ So we all 
said in our turn, and then when we got into the thick of 
the fight, we learned to look back on our old selves with 
pitying smile, and found out what a wise message that 
was: ‘‘Tell him, let not him that putteth on the harness 
boast himself as he that putteth it off.’’ 

May I venture to drop a word in passing upon a very 
delicate subject? I suppose you know that the charge most 
frequently brought against students as a body is, that 
they are just a little apt to be self-conceited. Now I am 
not going to endorse that, or to accuse any of you of it. 
I believe that very often timidity and sensitiveness are the 
cause of the appearances that get that ugly name. It is 
not everybody that can distinguish self-consciousness 
from self-complacency. But as I have been dealing 
throughout this address with tendencies to which you are 
exposed, rather than with evils that I can say actually 
exist, I may as well point out that, whether you have 
yielded to this temptation or not, it is a real one for you. 
It comes partly from your time of life. The disease inci- 
dent to your age is self-confidence, which, indeed, is not all 
disease either, for it is a merciful provision that we all 
begin life with an over-estimate of our own power, and 
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an under-estimate of the difficulties. The friction of the 
world soon uses up that primitive impulse; but whilst it 
lasts, and before other nobler forces have got into full 
work, it carries us over a good many early difficulties. The 
temptation comes partly, too, from your consciousness of 
new acquirements, partly from your recent separation 
from the ranks of the church. Let me warn you against 
it. It is a pitfall in your path deep enough to bury you 
and all your excellencies. It will over-shadow all your 
power, prepare for you endless mortifications in the 
future, predispose everybody to dislike and snub you, 
and warp your whole mind from the posture of humility, 
in which alone it can grow in wisdom and in power. 
But I need not spend further time on these detailed 
exhibitions of the possible evils attendant on the certain: 
benefits of your life here. I rejoice to believe that you 
anticipate and assent to the one all-inclusive counsel 
which I offer you, finally, as the best remedy against them 
all. To cultivate sedulously personal godliness is the way 
by which you and I, and all of us in our different spheres, 
can neutralize the evil and draw forth the good which lie 
in the circumstances of every human life. But to us who 
are concerned either as students or as preachers, with 
handling the Word of God, the command, yipvafe ceavrov, 
‘‘Haercise thyself to godliness,’’ has very special force. 
We are exposed to two great sources of danger—we 
have to deal with the Gospel as an instrument for im- 
pressing others, and also as a subject for intellectual in- 
vestigation. This latter difficulty presses more especially 
upon you. It is with the theological student as with the 
astronomer. The one in his study of the lights of God’s 
Word shining in the dark place till the day dawn, and the 
other in his observatory outwatching the polar star, seem 
to the inexperienced to be occupied with subjects which 
must keep in active exercise the noblest emotions. But 
the reality is far otherwise. The astronomer’s work is to 
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note infinite minute details of place, to count the beats 
of a pendulum, to work out dry mathematical problems, 
which are none the less abstract and hard because the 
planets have given the data, and the knowledge of the 
heavens will be the end. And the theologian has 
analogous work to do. Dry toils with lexicon and gram- 
mar and concordance, laborious discrimination of finely- 
shaded meanings, and the slow elaboration of results into 
a coherent system, are not in themselves favourable to 
devout emotion or vigorous Christian life, even though 
the subject-matter of our researches be God’s truth. True, 
we ought by a secondary process to be able to transmute 
again all these slowly-won conceptions into living reali- 
ties; and then our emotion will be all the worthier, be- 
cause it rests upon clear knowledge. But it is almost 
impossible to make a spiritual or ethical truth at once 
the object of the intellect and of the emotions. ‘‘We mur- 
der to dissect.’’? It needs very long practice and constant 
watchfulness not to lose our own sense of the sovereign 
power over us of the truths which we are analyzing and 
systematizing. 

You are especially exposed to this danger, because 
the occupation is comparatively new to you. I suppose 
most men at college feel a shock when they begin to study 
as subjects for the lecture-room the truths which they 
have been accustomed to regard mainly as the food of 
their souls, the basis of their hopes, the anchors and the 
guides of all their moral being. To you the peril is still 
more imminent, because you have not the counterpoise of 
actual ministerial work; and it is yet further increased as 
you gradually become familiar in the course of your 
studies with the fact that every one of these truths has 
been in turn repudiated and denounced, and every inch of 
the vineyard which the Lord has planted been trampled 
across by contending foes. 
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All these difficulties, which always assail the theo- 
logical student, be he old or young, and to which some of 
the highest names in theology have conspicuously suc- 
cumbed, are more than ordinarily perilous in our tines. 
Physical science now draws the most powerful minds of the 
day to itself. Its recent enormous development and bril- 
uant resulis diffuse among educated men a contemptuous 
disregard of psychological and metaphysical investiga- 
tion, which is, of course, extended to theological studies as 
an unprofitable threshing of chaff, and lead to an over- 
whelming conception of the order of the universe, and 
the perpetual sovereignty of natural law. This is the 
real root of recent attacks on the Christian doctrines of 
Miracle, Revelation, Incarnation. These tendencies of 
the age affect all of us—its children. They are especially 
likely to overbalance young men who are naturally allied 
to the movement party, and sure to be fascinated by any 
school that conjures largely with the august names of 
progress, liberty of opinion, the harmonizing of Christian 
truth with the newest lights of modern thought. God for- 
bid that you or we should lose our allegiance to these 
noble conceptions! God forbid, too, that you should be 
seduced to think that they of right should be written on 
the banners of a school which cannot logically halt short 
of the denial of all miracles, the rejection of all revela- 
tion, a dead Christ. The dreary issue to which it must 
come sooner or later is, to take for its complete creed the 
apostolic negation, ‘‘No man hath seen God at any time,”’ 
and to reject the apostolic affirmation which alone saves 
the negation from degenerating into a Gospel of despair, 
‘‘The only-begotten Son which is in the bosom of the 
Father, He hath declared Him.’’ Liberty! yes; ‘‘if the Son 
make you free, ye shall be free indeed.’’ Progress! yes; 
‘till we all come in the unity of the faith and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.”’ 
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Reconciliation of the spirit of the age with Christian 
teaching! yes; after the apostolic fashion, ‘‘The Jews re- 
quire a sign, and the Greeks seek after wisdom; but we 
preach Christ crucified, ‘unto them who believe,’ both 
Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the wis- 
dom of God!’’ 

All of us, my dear brethren, preachers and students 
alike, have special need to guard ourselves now, lest, in 
handling God’s Word as a subject for intellectual investi- 
gation, and as our means for influencing others, and, 
overborne by the confident voices around us today, we 
should lose the freshness and depth of our religious char- 
acter. Do you see to it that you rectify the threatening 
preponderance of merely critical study by communion 
with your Saviour. Dwell in the secret place of the Most 
High. Remember the saying of the great reformer, 
Pectus facit theologum—‘‘the heart makes the divine’’— 
and that other word of the great church father, that three 
things go to furnish the true theologian, ‘‘oratio, medi- 
tatio, tentatio’’—prayer, meditative contemplation of the 
truth already won, and the experience and conquest of 
temptation. We must be first and foremost good men, if 
we are to be good students or good ministers. A certain 
flimsy eloquence; a feminine quickness of emotion and 
willingness to let it be seen; or an accurate creed and a 
forceful brain will do much for a while; but in the long 
run, the only efficient preacher is he who can say, ‘‘That 
which we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked 
upon, and our hands have handled, of the word of life, 
declare we unto you, that ye also may have fellowship with 
us.’’ The first, second, and third requisite for our work is 
personal godliness; without that, though I have the 
tongues of men and angels, I am harsh and discordant as 
sounding brass, monotonous and unmusical as a tinkling 
cymbal. Only the love of God in the heart will— 
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and evoking all the harmonies of the soul, make of our 
words and works a perpetual anthem sweet in the ear 
of God, and revealing Him to the hearing of men. Like 
the Jewish lawgiver, we must be alone in the Mount and 
there ‘‘see the God of Israel in His clearness,’’ if we 
would come down among men ‘‘with unveiled faces, mir- 
roring, as a glass does, the glory of the Lord.’’ Or, to 
point to a higher example, like our Lord, we must go to 
the Mount of Olives, when the people go every man to 
his own house. Then shall we be able at early morning, 
and noontide, and evening, to come down to the temple 
and teach. Then, and only then, will the common people 
hear us gladly, and men be constrained to say, ‘‘It is not 
ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father that speaketh 
in you.’’ 

May God give you grace, my dear brethren, to use the 
golden hours which are now yours, and which some of us 
who have lost them for ever, would pay so much to have 
again. Grasp the flying Opportunity by the forelock, for 
he is bald behind. The Sibyl offers you now all her books. 
If you will not buy now, she will bring fewer and ask a 
higher price in the coming days. Discern the rich pos- 
sibility of the time while it lasts. Work hard and honestly. 
Govern yourselves. Love truth. Live near to God, and 
you will not have to look back on the wasted years with 
bitter regrets. 

‘“Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.”’ 
That iron law shapes our lives, perpetuating the conse- 
quences of every act, multiplying and intensifying the 
single deeds into fixed habits, and absolutely determining 
character and position by the present results of the im- 
mortal, irrevocable past. As yet, you may make your- 
selves almost what you wish. What you do make your- 
selves here you will probably be forever. Do you sow 
the right seed; God will make ‘‘it soft with showers, and 
bless the springing thereof,’’ bringing it back to you in 
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after-days both as bread for you the eater, and as seed 
for you the sower, until the alternation of spring and 
autumn is ended in the perpetual joy of the final harvest, 
when we shall come, bringing our sheaves with us, and, 
in the eternal possession of the God-given results of their 
poor toil, ‘‘they that have gathered the harvest shall eat 
it, and praise the Lord; and they that have brought to- 
gether the vintage shall drink it in the courts of His 
Holiness.”’ 


FOUNDERS. 


Appress on Founprrs Day, 1924. 
By Jouw F. Purssr, D.D., Atuanta, Ga. 


From my heart I thank you for the invitation that 
brings me to your city and to our school. I esteem it an 
honor to perform, as best I may, the task assigned me. 
You have kindly opened the door and I gladly enter. I 
come to renew former friendships and meet this group of 
stalwart, forelooking and aspiring young crusaders of 
the Cross. 

We are here to do honor to the courageous and self- 
sacrificing souls who lived, wrought, suffered and tri- 
umphed. Dead now, but they bequeathed to us and suc- 
ceeding generations an institution whose blessed 
influences girdle the globe. A thousand sacred memories 
and hallowed recollections fill my soul, with a sweetness 
and poignancy, akin to tears. Many years ago I was a 
student in this school. I return to you, if not a wiser, 
surely a humbler and more earnest seeker after truth. 
Great men were here in those early days—Boyee, 
Broadus, Manly, Whitsitt, Williams and Riggan. Year 
after year we come together to recount their successes, to 
glory in their achievements, and to revere their memories. 
It never grows trite. We would as soon tire of Christmas 
or Memorial Day. 

Some have said that these men builded better than 
they knew. I doubt it. They were seers. They knew that 
good influences, once released, continue. The members of 
the faculty and the students may be scattered, the walls 
of the buildings toppled down by earthquake or the 
ravages of war but the good influences will go on. Cen- 
turies will slip into their graves; other centuries will be 
born, grow old, clutch with palsied hands and slip into 
their graves, but the work will go on. These far-seeing 
men knew that they were working for the generations, 
and that when all the centuries tottered to their doom and 
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the light of the last setting sun fell on the paling face of 
the last one, they would still be working for the world’s 
highest good. ‘Truly it can be said of them: ‘‘They rest 
from their labors, but their works do follow them.’’ In 
a foreword to a recent book Newell Dwight Hillis says: 
‘“Tnstitutions are the shadows that great men cast across 
the centuries.’’ I have chosen this for my theme. 

Founders! What a good, strong word it is! We feel 
the solid masonry underneath our feet—the indestructi- 
ble, bed-rock, laid by these master builders, on which to 
rear the lofty superstructure that will outlast time itself. 
From the dawn of history till this goodly twentieth cen- 
tury—all adown the ages—these founders are the guide- 
posts pointing the races of men to higher heights and 
nobler achievements—lighthouses to illumine darkness. 
As we look at this noble procession, they are the pioneers 
in Civics, Philosophy, Sciences, Art and Religion, each 
marking an epoch and blazing new trails. 

We are enabled to trace history by knowing the lives 
and works of these great souls—Abraham, in Ur of the 
Chaldees; the Pharaohs and the Rameses, of Egypt; 
Alexander the Great, of Macedon; the Ceasars, of Rome; 
Clovis, Charlemagne and Napoleon, of France; Alfred 
the Great, King Arthur, William the Conqueror and 
Cromwell, of England; Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
Lee and Woodrow Wilson, of the New World. 

Philosophy is the battle ground on which has been 
waged wars led by Socrates, Plato, Bacon, Descartes, 
Leibnitz, Hegel, Locke and a valiant host of others. Sir 
Isaac Newton, who discovered the theory of gravitation; 
Harvey, the circulation of the blood; Kepler, who wrote 
the three laws by which we measure the movements and. 
distances of the heavenly bodies; Galileo, asserting that 
the earth does move; Archimedes, solving the laws of 
specific gravity, were all founders of imperishable truths. 

Greece was the mother of Arts and Sciences. Her 
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architecture is the standard of classical beauty. Her 
music is mute, save as sung by the blind old bard of Scio’s 
Isle. Her sculpture has been called frozen music. From 
her as a foundation center has radiated the philosophy, 
arts and sciences of all the succeeding generations. 

The light of these torch-bearers has not grown dim; 
for I dare affirm that no Latin scholastic, no volatile 
. French metaphysician, no ponderous German evolution- 
ist giving facts and formulae; no practical manufacturer 
of England in the past centuries, has surpassed the 
wizards and wonder workers of modern times. Think 
of Roentgen, Marconi, Madame Curie, Koch, Edison, 
Burbank! In such an era do we live! 

Then there are the founders of the world’s great relig- 
ions. Men like Confucius, Buddha, Laotze, Zoroaster, 
Mohammed. These men founded religions, now hoary 
with age, and with millions of followers. 

But all these have their restrictions and limitations. 
Unique, and in a class all to Himself, stands the Divine 
Carpenter— Jesus of Nazareth, Son of Man and Son of 
God. He is the only Founder of a religion who was not 
exclusive. All the others, for the most part, limited their 
teaching to their own race. The followers of Confucius, 
in the Far East, built their historical walls and prided 
themselves upon the title of the ‘‘Celestial Empire.’’ The 
people of India not only built a racial wall excluding all 
others, but had great gulfs, over which none could pass, 
made by their caste system. And so the nations went for- 
ward, building higher the barriers of division and inflam- 
ing the racial hatred as the centuries came and went. 
When Christ came all this began to change. He brought 
a new outlook. Before His vision all limits to the horizon 
fell away, all the barriers dissolved. The race was one. 
His mission was to all men—white men, black men, red 
men, brown men, yellow men. He lived, He wrought and 
suffered for all. ‘‘He tasted death for every man.’’ 
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Now, as religion is of universal interest, that religion 
which best interprets God and Man, Sin and Salva- 
tion, Death and Immortality, is of all the most important; 
and those who best interpret it make the greatest con- 
tribution to man. In this rare class we place the 
teachers of this institution. Every man carries with 
him his moral, intellectual and spiritual atmosphere. 
This is true of communities, of cities and even - 
nations. It is marked in an institution of learning. This 
atmosphere seems to embrace you as soon as you enter 
its walls. Certain rules of life, certain codes of ethics, 
certain ideals are found in the school. The atmosphere 
of the school is largely created by the teaching force. 
Each has its own peculiarities. 

In speaking of this school J would characterize it, first 
of all, as an institution of conservative scholarship—real 
scholarship, but conservative. The men sent out, the 
books that have issued from members of the faculty, ail 
confirm what I have said. From the beginning our teach- 
ers have been industrious men, hard students. They have 
not hesitated to lay tribute upon every power they pos- 
sess to do their work in a worthy way. They have striven 
to be masters in their fields of instruction. Some years 
ago I had the privilege of looking at the books in the 
library of one of the most widely informed physicians of 
the South. Many a rare old volume I found. And new 
ones, covering all fields of knowledge—History, Romance, 
Fiction, Poetry, Science and Religion. I looked at the 
fly-leaf of one and found his name and then these words: 
‘‘Cupio Discere’’ (‘‘I desire to know’’) and I found that 
this was his motto and he had written it in all his books. 
The men who through the years have helped to mold the 
lives of our religious leaders here at home and around the 
world have sought to know the truth. There are schools 
of thought, and there are revelations from God. Every 
teacher is a leader in a school of thought, or a messenger 
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of a revelation from God. These men have belonged to 
the latter class. They have colored the truth they taught 
with their own personalities, but have never claimed to 
create it. They have sought to know what God has been 
pleased to reveal and pass it on to us, remembering that 
the revealed things belong to us and our children, but 
secret things belong to God. They have industriously 
applied themselves to their tasks, to make themselves 
worthy of the high esteem: in which they are held by the 
brotherhood. 

I would characterize this school further for its cath- - 
olicity. From the beginning till now they have shown great 
hospitality for truth—truth coming to them from what- 
ever source. They believe in the indestructibility of 
truth—that it has the resurrection power. It may be 
forgotten for centuries, lie in the tomes of some neglected 
library, but it will come to light and stand again on the 
earth with its message to man. All truth is of God. 

Again I characterize this school by its sincerity, its 
honesty of mind, freedom from dissimulation, hypocrisy, 
disguise, false pretense—being in reality what it appears 
to be. Our age is largely characterized by insincerity. A 
great book fell into my hands a short time since which I 
read with deep interest and deepening sorrow. I knew 
that much the author said was true, and it was that con- 
viction that saddened my heart. He said that the great- 
est need of the hour was old-fashioned honesty, down- 
right sincerity, sincerity in thought, in word, in deed—that 
at present, in these days of reconstruction following the 
war that rocked the world, all society, industrially, com- 
mercially, socially, politically and religiously was shot 
through and through with insincerity. I can but believe 
that here in this institution the teachers are sincere men. 
And that accounts for the fact that so many of our young 
men and women gladly sit at their feet, year after year, 
and so long as the teaching force is made up of scholarly 
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and sincere souls they will continue to come in growing 
numbers. Controversies about religion shift from time to 
time. Some time ago the battle waged was around the 
Christ, His Deity. Because the public was so obsessed 
with this controversy, the press teemed with lives of 
Jesus. I name some of the more outstanding ones: Renan, 
who wrote for the French speaking people; Strauss for 
the German and Seeley for the English. We are indebted 
to these men for their work. They made the Great 
Teacher very real to many, but they were not in sympathy 
with the higher claims of Christ and the tide of their 
popularity is fast ebbing away. The people are going 
back to the simple, artless stories given us by Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John. These knew the Lord, believed in 
the Lord, loved the Lord and were in perfect sympathy 
with that life of all lives. These stories of His life will 
remain when all others are forgotten. Sincerity is abso- 
lutely essential in the life of the teacher whose work 
abides. 

And then I think we can truly characterize this school 
as sane and wise. Since it began its work more new 
religious cults have been born than in the fifteen hundred 
years preceding its organization. A wise approach to 
this vast multitude of modern religious cults has required 
these men to move along a wide front. They have needed 
an unfaltering faith, unremitting toil and infinite 
patience. Some of these cults are strongly organized and 
have grown with marvelous rapidity. The influence of 
others, though more loosely organized, is far-reaching. 
There is, of course, a vast and growing literature dealing 
with these particular cults; and teachers must master 
them in order that they may discriminate between the 
false and the true. Contemporaneous appraisals of move- 
ments upon whose tides we ourselves are borne are sub- 
ject to constant revision. One’s own prejudices, no mat- 
ter how strongly dealt with, color one’s own conclusions 
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in regions of religion. Here is a great field for investiga- 
tion. William James has been one of the pioneers in this 
field. His ‘‘ Varieties of Religious Experience’’ deserves 
the careful study of all those who love the truth. These 
men have had to deal with all these new forces, which has 
required many readjustments. There have been many 
reactions caused by the claims of Evolution and Biblical 
Criticism, the new psychology, the influence of philosophy 
and the social situation. In such an age of confusion, but 
for sane leaders to guide, the average man would lose his 
bearings. The mails have been burdened, carrying the 
propaganda of Christian Science—Christian Science as 
a philosophy, as a theology, as a system of healing and as 
a religion. We have had New Thought, the rediscovery 
of the inner life, the quest of Spinoza, the Creative 
Powers of Mind, by Kant, and then, as one has put it, we 
have had the return of the East upon the West in Theoso- 
phy, Pantheism, Spiritualism and kindred cults. And 
added to all these are the borderland cults. All these 
have made their contribution to American thought and 
have helped to create the philosophical, moral, intellectual 
and spiritual atmosphere we breathe. Wise teachers in 
the class room have led the students in discrimination be- 
tween the true and false in each cult. In their endeavor 
to keep abreast with the world’s thought they are forced 
to move along so wide a front that there is room for a 
great variety of quests. This they have done and worthi- 
ly done. For myself, I stand uncovered in the presence 
of men absolutely surrendered to the task to which God 
and the brotherhood have called them and to which they 
have laid their hand. As one of the brotherhood I desire 
to express my deep and abiding appreciation and confi- 
dence in this group of scholarly, sincere, industrious, sane 
and consecrated men, whose supreme desire is to please 
God_and to help their fellows to prepare for their life 
work. 
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And now, in the brief moments that remain, may I 
speak a personal word to the students? I take it that 
these men are regenerated and that they feel an urge to 
become evangels of the truth that has meant so much 
to them and are now equipping themselves for the work 
to which they have been called. There has come to you a 
desire to impart to others the knowledge of the love you 
have for the Lord, who has been gracious to you. If 
utterance is denied, the thought lies like a burden on the 
heart. Always the seer is a sayer. Somehow and some- 
where his vision must be told. Now and then there comes 
along a man who discloses himself in many ways. 
Michael Angelo belonged to that rare class of mortals. 
He wrote poetry, but feared that men did not understand 
it. Then he took up his tools and tried to express himself 
in marble, as a sculptor, but the haunting fear remained. 
Then he used his brush and threw on canvas his dreams, 
his visions, his prophecies. Still fearing that he was not 
understood, he drew plans for massive and beautiful 
buildings—places where hungry souls could come for the 
Bread of Life, great churches where men and women 
‘‘weary with life’s endless toil and endeavor’’ could come 
and rest, meditate, pray and listen to God’s music and 
God’s words. There are a thousand ways in which a soul 
can express its aspirations and experiences, but the clear- 
est and most forceful is found in words—spoken words. 
Nothing, nothing, can take the place of the human voice 
in reaching the hearts of men. A well informed and con- 
secrated human personality, using the power of the hu- 
man voice, forms the nexus between the rich spiritual pro- 
visions God has prepared and the hungry souls of men. 
But remember there are spiritual limitations. The hu- 
man spirit must. be in harmony with the Divine Spirit, if 
it would really teach divine truth. Not any profane man, 
not the sensualist, the liar, the coward, the slave, ‘‘for 
only he can give who has and only he can create who is.’’ 
Only courage, piety, love, wisdom can teach, but every 
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man can open the door of his heart to the Spirit of God 
and He will bring the gift of tongues. 

To this sacred office do you propose to devote your- 
selves. My deepest wish, nay my earnest prayer, is that 
as you come to this high task you may feel something of 
the throbbing life of God. Yours is the first and highest 
calling on earth. Nothing is comparable to it. God has 
chosen you as agencies through whom to give His mes- 
sages to man. Not only God but men put a high estimate 
upon those who bring messages of good tidings. There 
are 415 leading colleges and universities in the United 
States, including state universities and technological 
schools. Two hundred and twenty-two of the 415 have 
ministers for presidents and forty have the sons of minis- 
ters. When ‘‘Who’s Who in America’’ had 26,885 mem- 
bers, 3,416 were preachers and 1,185 sons of preachers. 
The first person whose bust was placed in the American 
Hall of Fame was that of a Baptist preacher, placed there 
by the state of Rhode Island. 


The central thought of a great book I read recently 
was this: ‘‘God made this world in which to grow souls.’’ 
You are under God, first of all, to grow great and good 
souls, for, after all, what a man is, counts for more than 
all he says or does. Be yourself. Friends will point to 
others who have succeeded and you will be tempted to 
imitate them. Do not yield to the temptation. Be your- 
self. When other models are offered, thank God for them, 
but say ‘‘I also am a man.’’ The imitator dooms himself 
to hopeless mediocrity. As a newborn bard of the Holy 
Ghost cast behind you all conformity and acquaint men at 
first hand with the saving grace of God. Emerson says 
that when a formalist usurps the pulpit the worshippers 
are defrauded and left disconsolate. ‘‘We shrink,’’ says 
he, ‘‘as soon as the prayers begin which do not uplift, but 
smite and offend us. We wrap our cloaks about us and 
secure as best we can a solitude that hears not.’’ A true 
preacher can be known by this: that he deals out to the 
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people his life, passed through the fire of thought, with 
an experience that thrills him and enables him to thrill 
others. 

Have the right goal and strive for it. Be industrious! 
If your supreme ambition is to make a fortune, you have 
answered the wrong call. It is wise to make a perpetual 
covenant with poverty when you enter the ministry. 
Remember that your Master was the penniless man and 
‘‘had not where to lay His head,’’ and He was penniless 
from choice. To respond to the innumerable calls for 
help and meet your multitudinous engagements will tax 
you to the uttermost. 

Your pulpit work must have the primacy. ‘‘Study to 
show thyself approved unto God.’’ Study the present 
movements. Feel the breath of the world’s thoughts. We 
are living in a new world. Gone are the old days—the old 
worn days. The races of men have been so articulated 
that a shock at one place is felt around the world. New 
modes of transportation, new methods of communication 
and a thousand other changes. All these demand that 
religious leaders adjust themselves to the new conditions. 
James Russell Lowell says: 


‘‘New occasions teach new duties; Time makes an- 

cient good uncouth; 

They must upward still, and onward, who would 
keep abreast of Truth; 

Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! we ourselves 
must Pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower and steer boldly through 
the desperate winter sea, 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s 
blood-rusted key.’’ 


The task assigned lays tribute on your whole man- 
hood. It’s a man’s task. Your work calls for all you 
have of virility, of brawn and brain. Make God’s will 
yours. So live that you can say with Paul: ‘‘For me to 
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live is Christ.’’ And then when you come to say good-by 
to your last setting sun you will be able to say also: ‘‘To 
die is gain.’’ 

You must be men of faith; faith in God and faith 
in the possibilities of men. We are taught that without 
faith it is impossible to please God. Without faith all 
progress is impossible. Matthew Arnold has told us that 
man differs from the brute by virtue of his intelligence, 
that ‘‘he has the forelook as well as the afterlook’’—that 
he is a rational being. True, but not all the truth. There 
is another element in man and the more important one. 
There is a certain heroic quality in man’s soul which 
leads him along untried paths—paths untrodden before. 
A certain temper of the soul which makes him willing to 
take risks, to embark upon adventure, to face the un- 
known. Because of faith man has come from savagery to 
civilization, from an age of ignorance, fear, superstition 
and slavery to his present state of mastery. He has 
moved forward with ever increasing acceleration, until 
he defies the winds in his aeroplane and the floods of the 
sea in his submarine. In obedience to the command of 
God he has conquered everything that creeps or crawls, 
runs or swims, or flies. He is rapidly mastering all the 
wondrous unseen powers about him. He has accomplish- 
ed all this not only by reason, but by faith. Faith has 
the primacy in all real progress. 

Be men of prayer. Do not neglect your personal 
piety. 

Be men of love and sympathy. I am afraid we often 
neglect the heart. We love to deal with the head. The 
intellect, you say, is the important thing. I love to deal 
with the intellect. There is something electrical in it. 
You can see its light shining from afar. Well, the intel- 
lect is important, but you cannot afford to neglect the 
heart. Heart excuses faults and errors not vicious in 
their natures. Heart encourages the lowly. Heart brings 
buoyancy to the depressed, illumines the dark places. To 
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be merely a thinking machine, or a powerful athlete, with- 
out the softening influences of the heart, is but to typify 
the tryant in the realm of intellectuality, or the muscular 
monstrosity of the prize ring. Intellect, or muscular 
force, sings no songs, paints no pictures, breathes no 
prayers, builds no happy homes, creates no civilization, 
feels no immortal longing, but simply achieves. Achieves 
in a frozen, zone, or a lurid pit of its own production and 
chills or scorches all humanity with which it comes in 
touch. We may have too much of almost anything, but 
not too much heart, too much sympathy. Our Lord could 
not look upon the multitudes without being moved with 
sympathy. 

Do you recall the es of the young minister which 
Jan Maclaren gives to us in ‘‘Beside the Bonnie Briar 
Bush??? J ee the young minister, arrives at the manse 
of the free kirk of Drumtochty on Monday morning. He 
had four cars of furniture and a maiden aunt. They were 
duly installed and as the end of the week approached 
John shut himself in his study to prepare his Sunday dis- 
course. His aunt pottered in and out with a restless 
air, unlike her usual quiet self, and he was finally im- 
palled to inquire, ‘‘ Well, auntie, what is it?’’ 

‘‘T have been praying for you all the week, laddie, and 
I am anxious about tomorrow.’’ 

‘‘Are you afraid of my theology?’’ 

‘“No,’”’? she answered, ‘‘I am but a poor ignorant wo- 
man myself, knowing only my Bible and Catechism. I 
know you speak the truth. It is not of that I am afraid. 
I know there are many things the Spirit has still to teach 
us and I know well the man that follows Christ will never 
lose his way in any thicket, but I am thinking of the flock 
which has been given you to feed and I am hoping you 
will not forget to speak a good word for Jesus Christ.’’ 

A swift, understanding look passed between them and 
she knew that he remembered. He rose and went into 
the study. <A bright fire made cheerful the nipping air of 
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the afternoon. On the table lay his sermon, which he had 
declaimed with deep satisfaction only that morning and 
with a success that amazed himself. His hope had been 
that he might keep humble and not be called to Edin- 
borough for at least two years. He had explained to his 
aunt casually at breakfast that it was his own wish to 
preach a simple sermon and if he had been a private indi- 
vidual he would have done so, but as he held the 
McWhammel scholarship a deliverance would be expected 
of him by the country. It was a duty to himself to state 
the present position of theological thought and he might 
have to quote once or twice from Ewald. Now as he 
gazed into the fire he saw the applauding congregation 
vanish, leaving one careworn but ever beautiful face, 
whose gentle eyes were waiting with a yearning look; 
and across the vanished years he saw the face of his dying 
mother as she whispered: ‘‘John, laddie, if God calls 
you to His ministry ye will not refuse, and the first time 
ye speak in your own kirk, speak a good word for Jesus 
Christ.’’ Again, as he had done five years ago, he fell 
upon his knees, erying ‘‘Mother! Mother!’’ Rising, twice 
he crushed the sermon in his hands. What could he say 
to his people now? And then in the stillness of the room 
he heard a voice: ‘‘Speak a good word for Jesus Christ.’’ 
The next minute he was kneeling on the hearth, pressing 
the sermon into the fire. Half weeping, half smiling, he 
saw the impressing words ‘‘Semitic environment’’ shrivel 
up and disappear. This time the face was smiling and 
the brown eyes were full of peace. 


The next morning the prayer was short. He rose, gaz- 
ing through the window on the glory of the day, and his 
face shone as one who had seen a vision. It is impossible 
to analyze the spiritual effect, but the young preacher 
gripped his hearers that morning as he read those lines, 
dear to every Scotchman’s heart: ‘‘God of our fathers, be 
the God of their succeeding race.’’ It was not nervous- 
ness that made him pause for a moment, after praying for 
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widows and orphans. In the silence which fell the Divine 
Spirit had full access. I do not recall the text, but his 
subject was Jesus Christ and the congregation felt His 
presence. The preacher faded from before one’s eyes 
and there arose the figure of the Nazarene—hest lover of 
every human soul—who took little children in His arms 
and blessed them and whose voice, low, like sweet music, 
called the weary ones to Him and rest. ‘‘The fault-find- 
ing old elder, seated on his watch-tower, buried his face in 
his hands and prayed. The women wept quietly and the 
rugged faces of the men were softened and subdued, as 
when the evening sun plays on granite rock.’’ Old Donald, 
the saint, walked beside him home. At the gate he laid 
his hand, as in benediction, on him and said : ‘‘There 
was a man sent from God, whose name was John.’”’ His 
old aunt, with radiant face, put her arms about him, say- 
ing: ‘‘It was your mother’s sermon, laddie.’’ 

My dear young brethren, as you go out into the world, 
I beg you do your best, every time you stand in the pulpit, 
to proclaim the evangel. Whatever you may speak of 
doctrine, or reproof, or of wisdom, do not forget to speak 
a good word for Jesus Christ. 


PAUL’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE VOCABULARY 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By W. W. Everts, D.D., Roxspury, Mass. 


Paul’s Preparation. The Apostle Paul born in Tarsus, 
the seat of a renowned Greek University, brought up in 
Jerusalem at the feet of the famous teacher Gamaliel, 
a Roman citizen by birth, a traveller who visited the chief 
cities of Syria, Asia Minor and Greece, a prisoner tried 
by governors and kings, a survivor of storm and ship- 
wreck, robbed by bandits, betrayed by false friends, by 
nature and choice a city man, familiar with the theater, 
the gymnasium, the race course, he was equally at his 
ease when addressing the Stoics and Epicureans on Mars’ 
Hill and the barbarians at Lystra, the Jewish mob at 
Jerusalem or King Agrippa at Caesarea. He was preach- 
er, administrator, counsellor and he needed words for in- 
struction, for warning, for discipline, and he found them 
in the comprehensive and exact Greek language. He did 
not find it necessary to invent many new words for the 
Old Testament had long been translated into Greek, the 
version he generally used. As he was the Apostle of the 
Gentiles and planted most of the early churches, his cor- 
respondence was more extensive than that of all the other 
Apostles. 

Paul’s Topics. He discussed so many topies of the- 
ology and morals, he answered so many questions of 
family duty, of citizenship, of church life, he warned 
against so many false ideas and evil ways of Jew and 
Gentile that threatened to undermine his work that he 
needed hundreds of words that are not used by other 
writers of the New Testament. These words indicate 
his knowledge of the sinful condition of the world. There 
is hardly a vice that he does not hold up to condemnation. 
No one since his day has so fully revealed the weakness 
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of the Jewish heart and the insufficiency of the law to 
bring peace. As a philosopher he has shown the self de- 
ception of the mind and the action and interaction of the 
feelings and the will. He knew all mysteries. He had the 
panacea for all sins. 

Words Peculiar to Paul. G. F. Heinrici in his com- 
mentary on the two letters to the Corinthians collects the 
words that the Apostle uses in these epistles that occur 
nowhere else in the New Testament. J. H. Thayer in his 
Dictionary of New Testament Greek makes a collection 
from all the writings of Paul of words peculiar to him. 
He finds 848 such words which are the Apostle’s contribu- 
tion to the vocabulary of the New Testament. It is these 
words that are everywhere spoken against by rationalists 
but they form the backbone of the theology of Augustine, 
Huss, Luther, Calvin, Bunyan, Jonathan Edwards, John 
Wesley, and Andrew Fuller. In this article many of these 
words, each one marked by italics, are grouped about the 
basic doctrines which the Apostle loved to interpret. 

The Law. In these passages where words peculiar to 
Paul occur, the Apostle lays down as the basis of his 
argument that sin is not imputed where there is no law. 
But in law he includes words of God not only engraved 
on stone but also spoken to the ear and written on the 
heart, ‘‘ For the eternal power and godhead were manifest 
to all and the same God worketh in all, after the purpose 
of His own will.’’ ‘‘The inward man delighteth in the law 
of God, consenting that it is good.’’ The first judgment 
of God was on one man’s violation of His commandment, 
a manifest ‘‘token of the righteousness of God.’’ 

Sin. The Apostle holds up as the standard before men 
the divine law. The Jews gloried in it, but he says that 
their ‘‘vainglorying is not good but a fair show’’ that 
they make of themselves. He draws the veil and depicts 
the ‘‘filthy communications’’ which believers must put 
away. ‘‘It is a shame’’, he says, ‘‘to speak of what is 
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done in secret by them’’. He condemns ‘‘foolish talking 
and jesting, swellings and whisperings’’. He reckons 
philosophy with vain-deceit. Knowledge he finds puffeth 
up. Men are inventors of evil things, ‘‘lie-in-wait to de- 
celve and use cunning craftiness and sleight of men’’, as 
the gambler loads his dice. Their minds are given over 
to slumber, they are bewitched. Their hearts are 
‘“impenitent, implacable, unmerciful’’. ‘*The poison of 
asps is under their tongues.’’ They beguile men into 
““voluntary-worship of angels.’’ They are back-biters and 
covenant-breakers and live in tumults and are in bondage. 
They have gone-out-of-the-way and become unprofitable. 
The whole world has become guilty before God. 


Redemption. The Apostle treats redemption not as 
an accident or an afterthought but as a mystery conceived 
by God. His plan is unchangeable. ‘‘The gifts of God 
are without-repentance.’’ ‘‘Kven a man’s covenant, no 
man addeth thereto’’. Constrasting the gospel with the 
law he said, ‘‘that which was made glorious had no glory 
in this respect by reason of the glory that excelleth’’. 
‘<A remnant shall be saved.’’ They are ‘‘ partakers of his 
promises in Christ.’’ ‘‘Christ shall give you light.’’ God 
““stretches forth his hands to a disobedient people.’’ 
‘“Where sin abounded grace did much-more-abound.’’ 
We are “‘redeemed from the curse of the law.’’ In Christ 
‘‘dwelt all the fulness of the godhead bodily.’’ He thought 
it not robbery to be equal with God. 


The Apostle enlarges on the death of the Savior, es- 
pecially on the blood shed on the cross. He was ‘‘made 
redemption’’ and ‘‘made peace through his blood’’. ‘‘He 
descended to the lower-parts of the earth’’. ‘‘There is 
no difference between the Jew and the Greek, for the same 
Lord is rich unto all them that call upon him.”’ 

The Christ Paul preached is in heaven. ‘‘God hath 
highly exalted him’’. At the same time he loved to speak 
of Christ in the believer and of the believer in Christ. 
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‘‘T have espoused you unto Christ until Christ be formed 
in you.’’? Speaking of the good olive trees and the branch- 
es which were broken off he says, ‘‘God is able to graft 
them in again.’’ 

Paul’s Language Different. He speaks freely of him- 
self, yet without ostentation. He is satisfied if ‘‘the power 
of Christ may rest on me.’’ ‘‘We speak not in the words 
which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth; comparing spiritual things with spiritual.’’ ‘I 
speak not enticing words of man’s wisdom, not as many 
that corrupt the word of God.’’ ‘‘The God of this world 
hath blinded the minds of them which believe not lest the 
light of the glorious gospel of Christ should shine unto 
them.’’ He is particular on occasion to qualify his 
authority and says: ‘‘But I speak this by permission and 
not of commandment’’; ‘‘By manifestation of the truth, 
commending ourselves to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God’’; ‘‘I have written the more boldly unto you 
because of the grace that is given to me of God.”’ 


The Apostle and the Churches. He does not forget to 
give due credit to faithful churches like that at Thessa- 
lonica. ‘‘From you sounded-out the word of the Lord. 
In every place your faith toward God is spread abroad.”’ 


Christian experience is described both negatively and 
positively. ‘‘Ye have put off the old man with his deeds: 
and have put-on the new man”’ ‘‘Be renewed in the spirit 
of your mind’’. ‘‘ Abhor that which is evil; cleave to that 
which is good.’’ ‘‘What fellowship hath righteousness 
with unrighteousness?’’ ‘‘Ye were alienated but now are 
ye reconciled.’’ ‘‘Kven when we were dead in sins God 
hath quickened us together with Christ.’’ ‘‘Why are ye 
subject to ordinances?’’ ‘‘We have received the spirit of 
ado ption’’. 

The Apostle was very gentle at Philippi, as ‘‘gentle 
as a nurse that cherisheth her children’’. He takes the 
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lowest place among the Apostles. ‘‘Last of all’’, he says, 
‘‘the risen Christ was seen of me also as of one born-out- 
of-due-tume. For I am the least of the Apostles’’. When 
his enemies at Corinth say that though his letters are 
weighty and powerful his speech is contemptible, he as- 
sures them, ‘‘I would not seem as if I would terrify you 
by letters.’’ 

Yet he is fully conscious of his authority as an apostle 
for he writes to the Corinthians, ‘‘Let a man so account 
of us as of the ministers of Christ and stewards of the 
mysteries of God and these things, brethren, I have in a 
figure transferred to myself and to Apollos’’. ‘‘We speak 
not as pleasing men but God. Neither at any time used 
we flattering words’’. ‘‘For I suppose I was not a whit 
behind the very chiefest apostles though I be rude in 
speech.’’ He was ambitious to reach all the great cities 
around the north shore of the Mediterranean. He was 
eager to visit Rome, ‘‘that I may come into you with joy 
by the will of God and may by you be refreshed’’, but he 
looked upon Rome as a way station, for he wrote from 
Corinth, ‘‘having no more room in these parts, whenever 
I take my journey into Spain I will come to you.”’ 

In Philemon he facetiously refers to the runaway 
slave Onesimus whom he is sending as a messenger with 
the letter: ‘‘If he oweth thee ought put that on mine ac- 
count, I will repay it.’’ In sending. Epaphroditus to 
Philippi he wrote: ‘‘When ye see him again ye may re- 
joice and that I may be less-sorrowful.’’ 

In giving counsels for a godly life he says: ‘‘Godliness 
with contentment is great gain’’ The benevolent he ex- 
horts to be cheerful about it; ‘‘He that sheweth mercy 
with cheerfulness’’. He urges them to be of one-accord. 
In reproving disorder at Thessalonica he modestly re- 
minds the church, ‘‘ For yourselves know we behaved not _ 
ourselves disorderly among you.”’ 

Paul’s Affection. While he never gloried in himself 
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he often gloried in others. ‘‘We ourselves glory in you 
in the churches of God for your patience and faith,’’ he 
wrote the Thessalonians. He tells the Philippians, ‘‘I re- 
joiced in the Lord greatly that now at the last your 
care for me hath flourished again; wherein ye were also 
careful but ye lacked opportunity.’? ‘‘That which was 
lacking to me the brethren which came from Macedonia 
supplied.’’ ‘‘No church communicated with me concern- 
ing giving and receiving but ye only.’’ And to Philemon 
he wrote: ‘‘‘Yea, brother, let me have joy of thee in the 
Lord: refresh my bowels in the Lord.’’ He addresses 
the Philippians as ‘‘My brethren, dearly beloved and 
longed-for, my joy and crown, so stand fast in the Lord 
my dearly beloved’’. Of Timothy he writes: ‘‘I have no 
man likeminded who will naturally care for your state’’. 
He reminds the Thessalonians that ‘‘being affectionately 
desirous of you, we were willing to have imparted to you, 
not the gospel of God only but also our own souls because 
ye were dear unto us.’’ Three years after his conversion 
he says, ‘‘I went up to Jerusalem to see Peter.’’ He com- 
memorates Priscilla and Aquila, ‘‘who have for my life 
laid-down their own necks.’’ 

The Apostle’s Hope. WHis chief concern was that 
“the name of our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in 
you and ye in him, according to the grace of our God and 
the Lord Jesus Christ.’? He bursts into praise and ex- 
claims: ‘‘Thanks be unto God for his unspeakable gift.’’ 
‘‘Hisaias too was very bold when he cried: ‘I was found 
of them that sought me not’.’’ Paul heaps up the adjec- 
tives when he attempts to describe ‘‘a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory.’’ He encourages his afflicted 
disciples by reminding them that ‘‘now is our salvation 
nearer than when we believed,’’ and we are ‘‘to wait for 
his Son from heaven,’’ ‘‘Knowing that of the Lord ye 
shall receive the reward of the inheritance.’’ The Father 
hath made us ‘‘meet to be partakers of the inheritance 
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of the saints in light.’’ We are ‘‘more than conquerors 
through Him that loved us.’’ ‘‘God always causeth us to 
triumph in Christ.’’ ‘‘Neither height nor depth shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.’’ 

The Apostle’s Admonitions. The Apostle exhorts 
Colossian fathers, ‘‘provoke not your children to anger, 
lest they be discouraged.’’ He bids the Romans: ‘‘If 
thine enemy hunger feed him: for in so doing thou shalt 
heap coals of fire on his head.’’ To virgins he writes, 
‘‘of that which is comely, and that ye may attend upon the 
Lord without distraction.’’ 

Toward the close of the statement of the doctrine and 
practice of the gospel he half apologizes to the Romans 
for his instructions by saying, ‘‘ Nevertheless, brethren, 
I have written the more-boldly unto you in some sort, as 
putting-(you)-in-mind because of the grace that is given 
to me of God.’’ 

He admonishes the Philippians to observe that ‘‘some 
preach Christ of contention, not sincerely’’. He warns 
every man at Rome ‘‘not to think of himself more-highly 
than he ought to think,’’ and he begs the Corinthians to 
give ‘‘no offense in anything that the ministry be not 
blamed.’’ 

The Philippians are warned to ‘‘beware of the ‘con- 
cision’.’’ He calls the circumcision of a heathen convert 
not circumcision but concision, nothing but mutilation of 
the flesh. He particularly warns his converts against bad 
companions. ‘‘See that ye walk circumspectly, not as 
fools, but as wise.’’ ‘‘I have written unto you not to keep 
company, if any man that is called a brother be 
covetous.’’ In the election of bishops they must not 
choose a ‘‘novice lest being lifted up with pride he fall 
into reproach and the snare of the devil’’. ‘‘Let no man 
go beyond and defraud his brother in any matter.’’ 
Arousing the zeal and prudence of the Corinthians by his 
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example, he says, ‘‘I therefore so run, not as uncertainly ; 
so fight I, not as one who beateth the air.’’ 

His rebukes are many and unmistakable. He was es- 
pecially severe on those who caused divisions at Rome 
and at Corinth. ‘‘Now I beseech you, brethren, mark 
them which cause divisions and avoid them.’’ ‘‘I beseech 
you, brethren, that there be no divisions among you.’’ He 
reminds the Galatians of ‘‘the false-brethren, unawares 
brought in, who came in privately to spy-out our liberty. 
To whom we gave place by subjection, no not for an hour.”’ 

He refers more than once to ‘‘busybodies who work 
not at all.’’ He finds, women of the same kind, ‘‘who 
learn to be idle, wandering about from house to house, 
not only idle, but tattlers also and busybodies.’’ He 
blamed both Peter and Barnabas with dissembling. ‘‘But 
when Peter was come to Antioch, I withstood him to the 
face, because he was to be blamed and the other Jews 
dissembled likewise with him, insomuch that Barnabas 
also was carried away with their dissimulation.’’ He was 
loath to give up members who had fallen even into griev- 
ous sin. ‘‘For I fear lest when I come again I shall be- 
wail many which have sinned already and have not 
repented.’’ 

He denounced evil words as often as evil deeds, espe- 
cially backbitings, whisperings and debates. 

He looked upon the forces of error and evil as forti- 
fied. ‘‘The weapons of our warfare are not carnal but 
mighty through God to the pulling down of strongholds.’’ 
He determined to frustrate his enemies. ‘‘What I do 
that I will do, that I may eut off occasion from them 
which desire occasion.’’ He speaks of ‘‘false-apostles, 
deceitful-workers, transforming themselves into apostles 
of Christ.’’ 

I have italicized some one hundred and fifty words 
that are peculiar to the Apostle Paul in the New Testa- 
ment. Many of them set forth his marvellous insight into 
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the significance of the death and resurrection of Christ. 
Others describe the disappearance of the Law, as the fad- 
ing of the stars before the rising sun. While he adds no 
new trait to the features of the character of Christ he lifts 
Him out of the narrow frame of Palestine and places Him 
in heaven where all nations can see Him and claim Him as 
Savior and Lord. Other moral teachers may praise the 
virtues that the Apostle enjoins, but most of them fail to 
depict them as Paul did as branches of the vine of faith 
in Jesus Christ. Kant, the greatest of philosophers, 
stands with Paul when, in his discussion of Radical Evil, 
he declares that there is no deliverance from evil except 
by the New Birth. 


PAUL AS CHURCH ORGANIZER. 


By Jno. Aurrep Fautxner, D.D., Drew THEoLocicaL 
Seminary, Manison, N. J. 


But you say, Paul could not be interested in anything 
like church organization for two reasons, his near expec- 
tation of the end and his visionary and enthusiastic 
nature. Well, he did expect the Coming or Parousia, 
though toward the close of his life he gave up the idea 
that he would live to see it. In this I suspect he did not 
at all think of a postponement for many years, much less 
for ages, but for two or three years or so. For a society 
to exist even for a year, however, required some kind of 
organization, so that the universal expectation of the 
Parousia would not at all prevent a growth of the church 
in its external form. As to the second charge, the emi- 
nent liberal Weinel says: 


Paul is a socalled fanatic, a man who has experi- 
enced ecstasies and visions, one of those men over 
whom rationalism pitifully laughs, and yet for whom 
still humanity has to thank for all the greatness and 
powers of eternity which it possesses. Paul has 
sensibly experienced divinity and its opponents. In 
his ecstasies he has been in the third heaven and in 
paradise. In heavy attacks of sickness he has felt as 
though an angel of Satan struck him with fists. He 
has ventured unspeakable words, the speech of 
angels. And often there presses out from his lips 
now in sighs now in joyful noises that ecstatic speech 
which we call speaking with tongues. They are 
words which he does not speak but a strange nature 
(or person) in him, which he feels mighty and living. 
Now he calls it Spirit of God, now Christ, now Spirit 
of Christ. This divinity which lives in him has made 
him a new man. It is not a sorry light which pours 
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over everything with its mild lustre, but it burns as 
a consuming fire which will not rest. It is a powerful 
never-tired force, which though it has poured into 
his heart rest and peace and blessedness yet drives 
him out in restless wandering, in necessity and dan- 
ger, yes, finally to death. Under this pressure all 
bands of society break in which nature has placed 
the apostle. His father’s house and his relatives he 
has forsaken forever. He has become an enemy and 
destroyer of his people which he loved so heartily; 
he never longed for the love and care of a wife be- 
cause there was room in his heart for only one love; 
joy of a father he felt only for children of the spirit. 
‘To him who has so inspiringly praised love this giving 
up love for every one whom nature has placed near- 
est us was not easy. But we never hear a word of 
sentimental complaint or idle boast. He can do no 
otherwise. A supernatural power drives him a mes- 
senger of the Gospel from land to land, from city to 
city. Nor is it he who seeks his own path. Visions 
and revelations point him the streets. God led him 
in triumph as a prisoner over the wide earth. Never 
ean he put down his foot to stay, never found a home. 
It seems impossible for such a man to create a great 
institution, whose foundations can prove themselves 
as permanent (Paulus als Kirchlicher Organisator, 
1899, 4, 5.) 


This seems very plausible, though as a matter of fact 
it exaggerates the visionary in Paul. He did have visions, 
but they were rare, only once did he see into the eterni- 
ties. We must remember his life as a Christian com- 
prised thirty years or more, and in that time only four 
or five visions or dreams are spoken of. The vast majority 
of his decisions and activities are guided by his own judg- 
ment under the ordinary leading of that divine provi- 
dence which is over all of us. Once when a prophet warned 
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him as from God against going up to Jerusalem, he heed- 
ed not. Nor is it true that men who have an occasional 
vision or significant dream are not thoroughly sensible 
and-of wise judgment. Though Wesley was himself not 
given to these things, yet he thoroughly believed in them 
and records many in his Journal. He was not without 
gifts as an organizer. Swedenborg’s whole message was 
the offspring of visions, but his church exists today, and 
he gave it shape. The founders of the Catholic Apostolic 
church (sometimes called Irvingites) were open to eerie 
voices from out this bourne of time, in fact that was what 
started them, but that did not take away from their or- 
ganizing powers. Paul might have seen many more 
visions than he really saw, and like Socrates have always 
been guided by his daimon, and yet have been a sane ob- 
server of contemporay needs and a sane purveyor to 
them. An open heart to God does not mean a closed eye 
to the world in which we live. 

Where did Paul get his suggestions for church organi- 
zation? There were only three possible sources outside 
of mystery religions, which were too late to act on Paul, 
and influence of the Spirit, which is possible, though how 
far the Spirit would be given to do what circumstances 
and the ordinary exigences of church life as historically 
developed would be sufficient for is a question. 

(1) The Jewish synagogue. This was the nearest. He 
was brought up, so to speak, in the synagogue. Who were 
its officers? They were, first, the elders (xpecBirepo.) who 
managed its affairs, acted as judges, and had general 
charge. They were laymen. They were similar to the 
official board of our church, board of deacons in Congre- 
gational and Baptist churches, etc. Second, there was 
the ruler of the synagogue (épx:cwdywyos), Sometimes more 
than one in the same synagogue, probably chosen from 
the elders, also layman or laymen, whose special work it 
was to control the services, decide who was to read from 
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law and prophets and to preach or speak, look after dis- 
cussions and keep order. Third, there was the servant 
or servants (izepérns) who had to light the building, keep 
it clean, use corporal punishment when necessary, some- 
times act as under-teacher. There were also delegates 
of the congregation, interpreter, and almoners. 


(2) Graeco-Roman municipalities. In the old Greek 
towns there had been some democratic privileges in the 
election of officers, but these had practically disappeared 
under the pressure of that world-wide Roman rule which, 
with all its hardness, was yet an invaluable preparation 
for Christianity. The members of the common council or 
board of aldermen were a fixed number of members hold- 
ing office for life, selected by the magistrates, though in 
the first century elected. There were several popular 
features of election in the Greek towns, and these were 
not superseded by Rome in Asia Minor. But the Emperor 
was the ruler, and his representative in a province, the 
proconsul, wrote to him to get his decision in important 
matters. These proconsuls or governors had also large 
powers, which they often used to enrich themselves. 

(3) The Greek or Graeco-Roman unions, societies, 
lodges and cults. These have been much studied within 
the last fifty and seventy-five years, and numerous resem- 
blances have been detected between them and early church 
organization. Their offices were, in one case: priest, 
manager or steward, also treasurer, secretary, president; 
in another: cursor, priest, secretary ; in another, collector, 
diArcreo, priests, secretaries, guardian of the laws, advo- 
cate or agent or syndic, herald or sacrifice-attendant. The 
unions had regular dues, initiatory and monthly. The 
administration was in the hands of the general assembly 
which delegated the carrying out of their orders to the 
respective officers, who were elected and in some cases 
appointed by lot. The general assembly was called 
éxxAyota ~(church). The officers were many and various, 
reminding us of modern lodges, and they were ordinarily 
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in for one year. As long ago as 1876 and ’77 in two 
articles in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche 
Theologie Heinrici showed that the Corinthian Christian 
society was organized in more or less resemblance to these 
lodges or orders. In his Hinleitung to his Commentary 
on 1 Cor. (1880, pp. 21-22) he says :— 


The forms (of the religious section of these pagan 
societies) were elastic and firm enough to give them 
room and stay, to regulate their living together and 
to keep the external conditions for the realization 
of their objects. They were the common forms of 
free association, where great expansion was mightily 
furthered by social conditions. They protected the 
individual against every kind of anxiety and formed 
a dam against pauperism. They could acquire 
property, set the conditions of entrance and the con- 
tributions of the members, entrust administration 
for the whole to certain after free election, compose 
inner strifes, meet on certain days, institute common 
meals and festivals, and pledge themselves to mutual 
assistance, solemn burial of their dead, and to other 
common objects. These societies were called to ac- 
count only when they came in collision with the state 
laws, a case which in the extreme toleration of the 
Roman Government towards every religious custom 
would occur only where the growth and tendencies 
of certain societies would seem to offer tinder to 
revolutionary movements... There was offered to 
the proclaimer of a new faith, especially in Hellas, 
where these associations had flourished for centuries, 
most appropriate forms for his propaganda. There 
is no wonder, therefore, if we find in the Corinthian 
society similar (in general) forms of organizations. 


Now in Paul’s work as a church founder, on which of 
these three models would he build, or would he build on 
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none, but go ahead as circumstances seemed to indicate 
in each case. The Christian societies would certainly not 
follow deliberately the heathen cults and lodges, because 
they looked upon these as dedicated to demons, that is, 
to false gods, as they were. Besides their spirit was far 
different. Yet in the same town where men who previous- 
ly belonged to the associations became Christians, how 
could they do otherwise than follow in their new organi- 
zation consciously or unconsciously the ways of their 
former connections? Heinrici has shown that there were 
resemblances in Corinth. But authorities are not inclin- 
ed to go as far as Heinrici. Hauck in Leipzig told me 
that he thought the influence of the heathen brotherhoods 
had been much overrated. Ziebarth in his standard study 
of them says that the church failed in two essential re- 
gards to follow them, viz., in regard to initiation or en- 
trance dues, and in regard to monthly contributions, so 
that they were not collegia tenuiorum; he says also that 
a ‘‘connection with the heathen Greek and Roman legally 
organized societies has not yet been proved, and—in the 
present condition of theological science—is improbable’’ 
(Das Griechische Vereinswesen 1896, 132, see also pp. 
126-132). 

Nor would the church be likely to copy municipal 
forms. Although there were leading men converted in 
every town, yet the majority of members were humble 
and would not be ‘‘up’’ in these matters. Paul was a 
Jew and both Jews and Christians were despised by 
municipal authorities, and the natural impulse of either 
would not be likely to copy forms of the secular govern- 
ment which persecuted them. After the conversion of 
the Roman empire we know that the hierarchical church 
did mould itself in its external shape and even in its inner 
spirit on the empire. 

There is left only the synagogue as a model for the 
church. And there were similarities. The elder in both 
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was administrator rather than preacher. The so-called 
ruler of the synagogue might be compared loosely to an 
apostle. In both synagogue and church any one could 
speak or pray providing he could do so to edification, nor 
were there any sacrifices offered except those of praise, 
prayer and offering for the poor. The high esteem of the 
synagogue for the Old Testament, which was regularly 
read at every service, was imitated in the church whose 
Bible was that Testament. The synagogue furnished a 
platform for the propagation of the Gospel, as until the 
Jews definitely rejected Christianity any Christian 
preacher could use its largely free forum to proclaim 
Christ as Messiah and Lord. But there were differences. 
The Jewish elder was a ruler in much larger way than 
the Christian. The latter’s duties were ill-defined, now he 
was an administrator like our steward, now a preacher, 
now a pastor. The synagogue had no one like the Chris- 
tian deacon of the later apostolic church, nor had they 
the Seven who were elected to look after ministrations to 
widows in Jerusalem. The prophet was also absolutely 
unknown in the Jewish church in apostolic times, as well 
of course as the spiritual or miraculous gifts poured out 
on the Christians. 


The first note of officers in relation to Paul is Acts 
13:1-3. (I mean more or less direct relation: there were 
elders in Jerusalem, Acts 11:30, suggested by Jewish 
precedents) where the Spirit tells prophets and teachers 
in the church at Antioch to separate (not ‘‘ordain’’) Paul 
and Barnabas to the work to which He had called them. 
They therefore fast and pray, lay their hands on them 
(Jewish method of blessing), and send them away. If 
the Antioch church had elders (equivalent to bishops or 
overseers) in apostolic times they were not addressed, 
but only the spiritual officers, the prophets being specially 
endowed and inspired by the Spirit and the teachers be- 
ing the non-miraculous officers to explain Scripture and 
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religious truth, and thus save believers from fanaticism. 
Of course the teachers had a special divine gift. Paul 
leaves Antioch for its seaport Seleucia, and then takes 
ship for the great island of Cyprus where he establishes 
churches, then by another ship up north to Perga in 
Pamphylia, then farther north over the country to 
Antioch in Pisidia, where he has a lively time, then east 
to where he also established a cause, then down south 
through the Lycaonian towns of Lystra and Derbe. It is 
notable that in this his first vast missionary sweep noth- 
ing is said about officers or organization of the new 
churches. But in his immediate return mainly over that 
same route route he deferred to the needs of church life so 
far as to see that elders were appointed in every church 
(14:23). Ramsay makes the point that in Paul’s opinion 
a definite organization was implied in the idea of a church 
(St. Paul the Traveler, etc. 120). This may be so, though 
there is no hint of it so far. At any rate elders were the 
nucleus of church organization for Paul, not teachers, 
much less prophets, because these were divine officers un- 
der divine call, but elders, human officers elected by the 
church from the elder men or men equal to them in gravity 
and wisdom, who were to guide and moderate the society, 
not to preach unless they were also specially called by the 
Spirit to this. The Greek word for the appointment of 
these elders is an interesting one, eporovjoayres, and with 
the wonderful precision and accuracy of Luke in using 
technical terms in Acts we must believe it has its literal 
meaning, which shows that the old democratic methods 
of the Greeks had not died out. It is voting by stretching 
out the hands, the method used in the Athenian  éxxdyola 
(‘church’) or general assembly or town meeting, and it 
means that in every church in Paul’s world-wide parish 
elders (bishops) and any other non-divine officers were 
elected by the congregation. The same word is used in 
2 Cor. 8:19 and means the same. 
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And here notice the historical significance of this first 
and most important step of Paul as a church organizer. 
There is to be no anarchy in Christianity, no tumultuous 
upheavals of members, no crowd psychology, but there 
are grave elder statesmen over the local church, elected 
by the church. Everything is to be done decently and in 
order. The far-reaching influence of that step away there 
in the uplands of Pisidia and Lycaonia is with us yet. This 
does not mean that Paul appointed elders in every church 
where he came. Six long chapters pass and an immense 
itinerary before there is any reference to elders again. 
Where there were already workers, whoever they might be, 
that was sufficient. Paul had no interest whatever in or- 
ganization in itself, as Wesley had, but only in the decent 
movement of church life. 

We next come to the wonderful speech of Paul in Acts 
20 given to the elders of Ephesus at the seaport town of 
Miletus thirty-six miles away. There he charges the elders 
(verse 17) to take heed to themselves and to the flock in 
which the Holy Spirit had made them émwxérovs, bishops, 
to feed the church of God (two older and most valuable 
MSS) which He had acquired with His own blood (verse 
28). This making them overseers by the Spirit is not 
meant that the elder-bishop was a divine officer in the 
sense of the prophet, but that the Spirit was responsible 
for the appointment in the sense that before final action 
was taken by vote solemn prayer and fasting were made. 
It is probable that fasting was an indispensable ac- 
companiment in such matters (13:3). 

As we go into Paul’s Epistles, it is evident that church 
organizaton had made but weak beginnings, as he never 
addresses church officers or refers the churches to them 
for the solution of their difficulties. But that some kind 
of workers or officers were there goes without saying. 
Timothy is called our brother and God’s servant  (8dxovov) 
or minister (in sense of servant, 1 Thess 3:2). In all 
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Paul’s Epistles until the last (Timothy and Titus) the 
word S&dxovos is never used technically of the office of 
deacon, but always in its regular meaning of a servant 
in the work of Christ. Nor does Paul ever salute Chris-— 
tian workers in any church as officials, either in the open- 
ing or closing words of his Epistles. He is always think- 
ing of the Christian brotherhood as such. It is in fact 
surprising that he does not more frequently give direc- 
tions about church officers, insist on their being elected 
and then respected, and all that, but we have to take his- 
tory as we find it. Organization was inchoate as yet. 
Think of our bishops writing letters to local churches 
and never mentioning pastors. In fact modern church 
leaders never write to churches but to their highest off- 
eers. In one of his latest epistles—see Phil. 1:1—after 
directly saluting or addressing the church as saints in 
Christ he adds as though in parenthesis, remembering 
by that late day regular officers had been put in at 
Philippi, ‘‘with the overseers and deacons’’, a sort of 
secondary and oblique recognition. It goes without say- 
ing that all voluntary laborers and those called out by 
miraculous spiritual gifts and in the prophetic super- 
natural sphere (‘‘in Christ’’), etc.—not officials elected 
by congregation—were to be according to Paul highly 
honored, loved, and looked up to. (See 1 Thess. 5:12, 13.) 

The next Epistle, Galatians, is also destitute of any 
reference here. 

The next, Corinthians, does give what seems an ex- 
haustive list of workers and kinds of workers or of ser- 
vice, and yet no specific local officers, pastors, elders, 
stewards, deacons, are mentioned. There was an abun- 
dance of people in Christian activity and even leaders 
in religious things, but no officials in the later sense, and 
Paul shows no concern that additions of regular officials 
like presbyter-bishop or deacon should be made. His 
famous passage is: 
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And God hath set some in the church, first [in 
order of time] apostles, secondly [we should think he 
would say bishop or presbyter or pastor, but he says] 
prophets, thirdly teachers [that splendid band of 
men who were for instruction, knowledge], then 
[now the regular officers, elder or at least deacon, 
but no] miracles [lit. powers] then gifts of healing 
[which some in the Episcopal Church are now trying 
to restore], helps [anyone who has the gift of useful- 
ness in any sphere], steerings [those who wisely 
direct without seeming to do it, margin of American 
Standard Revision, wise counsels], kinds of tongues. 
Are all apostles? Are all prophets? Are all teachers? 
Are all miracles? Have all gifts of healings? Do 
all interpret? But desire earnestly the greater gifts 
(1 Cor. -12:28-31). 


No better proof in the world need be offered than 
this passage that Corinth had not yet developed well de- 
fined officers like elder or bishop, though there were work- 
ers of various kinds, and men and women who had 
received a gift of steering the little ship, perhaps more 
women than men, even though they were not allowed to 
publicly address the congregation. In a Greek city this 
last would be a fearful scandal, enough to break up the 
church and destroy its moral influence in Corinth for 
ever. We are absolutely sure that Paul thought the so- 
ciety in Corinth was sufficiently organized for effective 
service both in positive teaching and in correcting abuses, 
or he would have given directions as to setting in officers; 
but we are as sure as we can be that presbyter (bishop), 
deacon, perhaps any official as such, was not there, and 
that Paul had no interest whatever in matters of or- 
ganization in themselves. 

The same spirit breathes through Romans. In 13 he 
is anxious that the Christian folk in the imperial city 
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should be obedient to the secular authorities, but he never 
mentions the spiritual; and in the numerous tangled and 
critical situations he discusses in this and other Epistles 
he neither calls on the church officers to solve them nor 
refers the society to the latter. This shows that such 
officers in the modern sense did not exist. The historical 
situation was vastly different, so different that we can 
hardly realize it. Perhaps no modern church offers a 
- parallel. 

It is evident also that the local body of believers took 
a larger sphere in deciding matters than with us, and 
therefore Paul exhorts them and not any officers that 
might have existed. It is the congregation which controls 
matters, so he urges the Thessalonians not to quench the 
Spirit, not to set at naught prophesyings, prove all thing 
and hold fast the beautiful. It was the congregation 
which decided who should be heard. They could even 
turn down the recommendations of an apostle, and there- 
fore he gives reasons for these. At times they were in- 
clined to be testy and ungracious toward those who 
desired to speak, and the apostle urges them not to hinder 
the speakers with tongues. 


Even the apostles, prophets, and teachers have no 
formal right of administering the word. The con- 
gregation tests those gifted in word whether one is 
false or not, and only where they acknowledge him as 
correct teacher do they admit his ministering the 
word of God. See Rev. 2:2; 1 John 4:1. Every 
Christian assembly has power over the teaching of- 
fice and is responsible for the teaching. No law 
determines this, no fact of the past, only the present 
witness of the Holy Spirit which is living in the 
assembly. . . The activity of the teacher (or preach- 
er) is never rule, but always service  (akovia), 
The action of the church is not under the point of 
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view of law, but that of permission or consent. 
So Sohm (Kirchenrecht, vol. i, pp. 52-53), who claims 
that the apostolic church had no legal organization, 
that church law, the binding obligation of outside 
norms on the free spiritual democracy of early times, 
came later. The very idea of the church as the body 
of Christ, he says (p. 160), excludes human legal 
order, legislation and administration as worldly so- 
cieties. The church stood at first in the region of 
faith not in that of worldly order. Catholicism 
changed all that. 


In the last part of his life, especially in looking after 
backward communities like Crete and a city like Ephesus 
seething with deadly heresies and immoralities, Paul in- 
sisted on Titus and Timothy putting in definite re- 
sponsible officers like the presbyter-bishop and the 
deacon, who should be able to correct, guide, lead and 
save the church, and the qualities these officers should 
have he lays down with splendid wisdom. 

Matters of the conduct of public worship, women 
preaching, observance of Lord’s Supper, and other prac- 
tical questions indirectly related to church organization, 
Paul goes into with fine tact and judgment. In the work 
of this whole field he saved Christianity for the future. 
A church that is only spirit and not body would have been 
wrecked; if her heart was in heaven her feet must be on 
the ground. Paul was not to be blamed if later the church | 
carried the organization idea too far. But in the second 
century had it not been for what Paul did in this regard 
the church—speaking after the manner of men—would 
have been swamped. The Gnostic storm broke upon her, 
and ‘‘Christianity threatened to be drawn into the power- 
ful whirlpools of the oriental mixed-religions’’ (Weinel, 
lib. cit. 30). She was saved by her organization. The 
Catholic development went too far, and smothered the 
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most precious elements of Christianity. But there is 
truth in Weinel’s words that ‘‘after all the transforma- 
tion of Gospel into church was the greatest and most 
blessed which the first Christian generations accomplish- 
ed. No religion without a community of the faithful, no 
community of the faithful without firm church form, no 
inner without the outer, no kernel without the shell. Only 
in the firm shell of the church could the life-giving kernel 
of the Gospel, the picture of Jesus, be forever held for 
humanity.’’ 


THE SELF-EMPTIED CHRIST. 
O. P. Hacuss, D.D., Happonrrexp, N. J. 


In the recorded life of Gautama, there was the Great 
Renunciation. In Jesus’ life on the earth was renuncia- 
tion, sacrifice, the giving up of things rightfully belong- 
ing to Him for the sake of others. Jesus is another name 
for the cross, service, altruism. But His great renuncia- 
tion took place in His pre-incarnate life. In His life on 
the earth were great epochal events. In His entire life 
embracing His pre-incarnate and incarnate life there it 
stands out one great mountain-like event, the passage of 
the Christ from His Logos,—His God-mode of existence, to 
the human-mode of existence, when sovereignity was laid 
aside and the life of servanthood and service was entered 
upon. The passage in Phil. 2:1-6 is not a thought evolved 
by Paul in order to fill out and make complete a system of 
theology. This truth is taught by John in his Gospel 
(1:1)—‘‘In the beginning was the Logos and the Logos 
was with God and the Logos was God. In John 1:14 we 
have the statement—‘‘ And the Logos was made flesh and 
dwelt among us.’’ We have first the first chapter of the 
Logos life, without beginning, eternal, the unrevealed . 
creating Christ. We have second, the incarnate existence, 
the manifested Logos existing among men. In Jesus’ 
own words in John 3:16 we have affirmed a pre-existing 
life. His life here was not an evolution, a development, 
but an incarnation, a descent from above. 


ss 


It is maintained here that there was a pre-existing, 
personal Christ. This is not a phrase of poetry but the 
affirmation of a definite fact. That Person who worked 
through creation in the infinite ages of the past and 
through the Old Testament times in revealing God to 
men, in lighting up the world through the power of reason 
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and intelligence, became at a definite time the manifested 
Logos bringing to men the sight of the effulgence of God’s 
glory. He was the Creator of all the sciences; Astrono- 
my, Biology, Geology, all the majesty and grandeur 
of science find in Him a Master. We think of Him as 
Redeemer, Mediator, Intercessor, we may also think of 
Him as that majestic being to whom all creation bows. 
No one who holds to the deity of Christ can intelligently 
conceive of His divinity without affirming a pre-existence, 
a God cannot be made or manufactured or evolved, He 
must be a God always. 


EE, 


It is here maintained that in His pre-existing life He 
was God, in all the fulness and boundlessness of God- 
hood. He was eternal, infinite, unconditioned being. 
There are those, among them some theological professors, 
who find in their theological thinking no place for a pre- 
existent divine being, but make of Him one who began to 
be about twenty centuries ago. In his ‘‘Guide to the 
Study of the Christian Religion’’, Dr. Foster says—‘‘ Not 
Christ the Lord but the man Jesus who was a child of his 
time.’’ There is a constant tendency to reduce the super- 
natural character here affirmed into a merely natural, 
material mould, getting rid thereby of the offensive term 
diety. Every one denying pre-existence will be forced 
logically to deny any real deity in Christ’s Messianic 
ministry. In that former existence He exisited in the 
‘‘form of God’’. He was not simply a being with a 
kinship to God, with a divine companionship with the 
Infinite Father but in His own person having the form, 
the outline, the outward appearance of the Godhead. We 
cannot think of Him as less than God or a lesser God. 
Two of the world’s great New Testament exegetes, Meyer 
and Timothy Dwight of Yale, say that the terms used in 
Philippians exhaust the idea of deity in relation to the 
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person of Christ. It was a life on an equality with the 
Godhead. Of no other person in the universe could this 
be affirmed. There was the outstanding glory of the God- 
head possessed by and shining through the pre-existing 
Logos. All the qualities and attributes of the Godhead were 
His, omniscience, omnipotence, almightiness; all the moral 
qualities, holiness, justice, love and wisdom were His. 
In the fourth century was the controversy whether Christ 
was homo-ousion, one who was God, or homoi-ousion, 
one who was like God. One little letter, iota, separated the 
terms, but an infinite gulf in meaning was between them. 
One term called him Creator, the other created. We may 
not define the term, glory, describing that existence. A 
dictionary of God alone could do that. But whatever the 
glory of that divine existence was the chief element was 
the character of Christ. He was not simply a creative 
Christ, a Christ of the material universe, He had then 
the heart of a redemptive Christ. He was there the sacri- 
ficial Christ carrying the cross in His heart. We have in 
Rev. 13:8 portrayed the character of Christ, existing in 
eternity—‘‘The lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world.’’ He was in glory, His by eternal inheritance, 
but the men whom He had made were in sin and in suffer- 
ing. Their condition appealed to Him. It was a work 
worthy of a God to save them, but to do this work it was 
essential that He do not keep hold of His equality with 
the Godhead. He must not keep hold of it, clutching it 
as though He could not give it up. It would have been 
Kaiser-like for Him to keep hold of almightiness and 
glory. It was Christ-like that mere almightiness, the wor- 
ship of a spiritual universe, had not allurement for Him. 
Without dishonor He might have kept hold of the God- 
mode of life, equality with the Father. Evangeline Booth 
said that her father had a passion for men. This existed 
in the heart of the pre-existent Christ. He had a passion 
for men. It was a question in that divine mind, the ques- 
tion of holding fast or giving up. Then by a decision of 
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the will He said: ‘Let the manifested equality with the 
Godhead go if thereby I can lift men up.’ He laid aside 
His position and His glory; He came down that men 
might go up. This decision revealed the moral character 
of the Logos. It was not over a physical universe that He 
would reign, He would reign over a spiritual universe of 
forgiveness, mercy, salvation. In His earthly ministry 
He said: ‘‘I am among you as one that serveth.’’ In that 
upper life He said: ‘My sovereignty does not appeal to 
Me, service for men does.’’ And then He voluntarily laid 
aside, with no sense of loss but of real joy, His God- 
form of existence that He might assume the man-form of 
existence. His decision to enter on the new mode of 
existence involved the change described in Paul’s words: 
‘He emptied Himself’’, displacing the words of the re- 
ceived version, ‘‘He made himself of no reputation.’’ No 
words can be more forceful: ‘‘He emptied Himself.’ 
Every word is emphatic. He, by His voluntary action, 
not by some fated or outside power, effected this change. 
Emptied involves, not a slight or surface alteration in 
the method of His activities, but a vast change in the 
manifestation of His activities. Himself indicates the 
chief elements of that of which He deprived Himself. He 
emptied Himself of self-will, self-determination, the right 
to self-initiative. His was now the surrendered life, the 
surrendered will. He emptied Himself of the ‘‘form 
of God,’’ the appearance, the glory, the manifested 
activities of the Godhead. From this time on it was not 
the God that shone out as the predominant feature but 
the man. 

In His emptied life—He entered upon a life of temp- 
tation. God because omniscient, all-seeing, all-know- 
ing, cannot be deceived by any misconceptions, misstate- 
ments, or allurements. Because holy God cannot tempt, 
it would be a fearful universe to have over it a God who 
could dig pitfalls for men. It would be an insane uni- 
verse to have over it a God who could be tempted. Jesus’ 
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life was one of temptation, in every part of His life, at all 
points of His nature. They were real temptations, not 
make-believe appeals to an omniscient God, but real ap- 
peals to one of limited knowledge. He would not have been 
a real man if He had not been open to temptation. He 
would not have been a man but a machine if temptations 
could not appeal to Him. We admire a machine that 
cannot make a mistake, we reverence a character that will 
not do wrong. He was fitting Himself for His work of 
Saviourhood, of helpfulness, of intercessorship, by 
getting to know men because Himself a man. Never 
was there a more real man on the earth than that person 
who in John 8:40 called Himself a man. Jesus interpreted 
God to men, men to themselves and men to God. In the 
olden times God knew men by His omniscience. He now 
knows them, through Jesus, by an experience. 

In His emptied life, He entered upon a life of depen- 
dence on God. ‘This made His life one of prayerfulness. 
In His Logos-form of existence He did not know the 
meaning of prayer. A God cannot pray. Jesus in His 
life of humiliation, of servanthood could pray, must pray, 
did pray. His prayers were not an exercise to give us an 
example, but were a necessity of His nature, fitting and 
reasonable for Him in His newly chosen life. He was 
dependent on God for wisdom, guidance, for His unfold- 
ing of the truth, for living His redemptive life in a fitting 
way. As Logos through the eternities He had never 
prayed. He now was pre-eminently a man of prayer, 
praying with strong crying and tears. (Heb. 5:7.) One 
of the greatest characteristics of Jesus’ life was His 
prayerfulness, more noticeable than the display of His 
miraculous work. 

In His emptied life He entered on a life of faith and 
trust in'God. That God above He calls ‘‘My God,’’ ‘‘My 
Father.’’ Paul speaks of ‘‘the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’’ He had faith in Him, in His charac- 
ter, in His promises, in His guidance. In the passage in 
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Heb. 12:2, the Old Version renders it ‘‘the author and 
finisher of our faith.’’ A correct rendering is, ‘‘He is 
the pioneer, the leader in the act of faith.’’ In His own 
life He shows what real faith is. Men must look to 
Jesus to get the meaning of faith, When a New Testa- 
ment eleventh chapter of Hebrews is written the name of 
Jesus will stand first in the list of men of faith, then 
followed by names of Carey and George Miller and other 
worthies. In the garden of Gethsemane Jesus did not at 
first know clearly what was God’s will for Him. He 
prayed—‘‘Tf it be possible let this cup pass from Me.”’ 
When He found out what God’s will was for Him, He 
acquiesced, God’s will became His will. We sing ‘‘Lead 
Kindly Light’’, the spirit of that hymn Jesus kept singing 
all His life time. 

In his emptied life—He entered on a life involving 
limitations of knowledge. Ue had been the omniscient 
Logos, He now in His life time must say; ‘‘I do not 
know’’. He emptied Himself of His self-possessed all- 
knowledge. This was a part of the price He paid for the 
privilege of becoming a Savior. In Mark 13:32 He de- 
clared, ‘‘Neither the Son but the Father knows the time 
of that future coming.’’ The Son and the Father stand in 
contrast with each other. In the Father is the unlimited 
knowledge, in the Son is the limited knowledge. That 
this limitation of knowledge existed in the entire life of 
Jesus is plain from Acts 1:7, spoken after His resur- 
rection: ‘‘It is not for you to know the times or seasons 
which the Father hath set within His own authority’’. He 
grew in knowledge. There was a time He did not know 
that two and two make four. He learned the Hebrew 
Aleph, then the Hebrew Beth. This knowledge went on 
enlarging all His life time. What He needed to know for 
His work as revealer of the truth, as Mediator, He knew 
from God direct. From study and observation He learned 
as men learned. Did Jesus know that the earth revolves 
about the sun? Why was it needful that Jesus should 
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have the knowledge of a Copernicus? Did He ever hear 
of the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer? Why would it be 
needful for Him to know this in order that he might speak 
conclusively on the immortality of the soul? He was the 
way, the truth, the life. He was not an expositor of 
science, or history, or literature. What it was essential 
for Him to know for His work as Savior, knowledge of 
God, of man, of duty, of the soul, the method of salvation, 
the relation of His suffering to human salvation, all of 
these came to Him by revelation of the Father. 

That Jesus was not omniscient in His earthly ministry 
is evident from His own denial of possessing this attitude 
of a God unlimited. Omniscience would not have been fit- 
ting for one living a life self-limited. Christ was not two 
persons living side by side, a human Jesus and an 
embodied Logos, but one person, one Christ. When He 
said I, He meant all that there was in Him, in the entire 
range of His being. The last fifty years have given to 
us a far more adequate conception of the person of Christ 
than existed before that time. In my early ministry I 
would say that in His divine natureJesus was omniscient, 
the entire range of knowledge was open to Him; but in His 
human nature He was limited in knowledge, so that when 
Jesus said, ‘The Son does not know,’ His words applied 
not to Him as a person but to His human nature. But 
Jesus was one distinct person, represented by ‘‘I’’, He 
had one consciousness, one will. He was not the Godhood, 
standing by itself. He was not a mere manhood. He was 
not a God plus a man, He was the God-man, Jesus the 
Christ, the Theanthropos. In Him, about some things at 
least, there was a great gulf heres His Tegoe omni- 
science and His earthly ignorance. 

In His emptied life—He was surrounded by limita- 
tions, incident to, and made necessary by His mission. 
His was a servant life, a life under orders, subject to 
commands. He said, in John 10:18: ‘‘I have power to 
lay it down, I have power to take it again, this command- 
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ment I received from My Father’’. His life was not one 
lived according to His own plan: ‘‘I do nothing of 
Myself, I seek not My own will but the will of Him that 
sent Me.’’ The miracles that He wrought, He does not 
claim credit for them as springing from Himself: ‘‘The 
works which the Father hath given to Me to accomplish”’ 
(John 5:36); ‘‘The Father abiding in Me doeth His 
work.’’ He gladly accepted a relation of humiliation, 
‘feven as I have kept my Father’s commandments 
and abide-in His love’’ (John 15:10). Before rais- 
ing Lazarus Jesus prayed (in John 11:41): ‘‘I thank 
thee that thou heardest Me and I know that thou hearest 
Me always, but because of the multitude that stood by 
I said it.’’ The great words of Jesus came from God the 
Father: ‘‘The word that thou gavest Me I have given 
them’’ (John 17:8). The keeping power of Jesus came 
from the Father: ‘‘I kept them in thy name’’ (John 
17:12). The supernatural work of Jesus came from the 
Father, the entire life of Jesus was a delegated life, the 
life of a servant, the ministry of one under orders, a life 
of humiliation, ‘‘even as I have kept My Father’s com- 
mandments’’ (John 15:10). We may understand the 
earthly life of Jesus only when we take His own interpre- 
tation of it as a limited, conditioned life. If the Uni- 
tarians say that Jesus describes Himself as inferior to 
the Father: ‘‘My Father is greater than I’’, the answer 
is: There was a time when in His activities He was on an 
equality with God, but in His servant life He was here to 
do God’s will. Nowhere does Christ claim the exercise 
of omniscience, omnipotence or omnipresence. He ex- 
pressly disclaims all-knowingness. Does He not claim 
omnipotence in Matt. 28:18: ‘‘All authority hath been 
given to Me in heaven and on earth?’’ He gaid that 
authority had been given to Him by God the Father. 
Jesus was acting under the supreme authority of the 
Father. For the exercise of His mission He was invested 
with power to establish a Kingdom and exercise leader- 
ship and control. When He forgave sins He did not do 
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it from His own prerogative but from the authority con- 
ferred upon Him by the Father (Luke 5:24). Jesus 
voluntarily chose a limited life, He reduced the exercise of 
His activities until they came within the limits of a divine 
human life. In the infinite capacity of His Godhead He 
had power to do this, to so limit Himself; in the infinite 
love of the pre-existent Christ He chose so to do. 

In coming into His emptied life, there was developed a 
consciousness in conformity with the growth of the human 
mind. Did He through an infant’s eyes look out upon 
the world’s concerns? Was He conscious of His person 
and His work? So to affirm would be in contradiction of 
Luke’s portraiture of the Child Christ. Only the 
apocryphal gospels give any description of an unnatural 
and grotesque infancy and boyhood. As a boy play- 
ing marbles with the Nazareth school boys, He could not 
have been a real boy and, at the same time, have been 
conscious of a Messianic mission. At twelve there was 
a feeling of fellowship with the Father. At the baptism 
where the Holy Spirit was given to Him there came a 
great enlargement and deepening of His consciousness. 
His consciousness was always true to the facts of the 
case, it was not misleading or deceptive. What He spoke 
from His own consciousness was always the infallible 
truth. It was, of necessity, unlike that of any other per- 
son: He said, ‘‘Before Abraham began to be, I am.’’ 
He claimed for Himself an undivided and indestructible 
existence. Grouping every part of His existence in that 
personal ‘‘I’’, He spoke those wonderful words in Matt. 
11:28. ‘*No one knoweth the Father save the gon.’’ There 
was in Him a sense of fellowship with all God’s moral 
and spiritual faculties, knowing the fulness and richness 
of His being in a way possessed by no other. But even 
here knowing the Father does not mean knowing all that 
the Father knows, for Jesus draws a clear distinction be- 
tween the knowledge of the Son and the Father. 

There is revealed in Paul’s words in Philippians the 
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teaching of a self-emptied Christ. In Christ’s words also 
we have the distinct teaching of a life lived in subordina- 
tion to God’s will. This, however, is to present only one 
side of Jesus’ life. The New Testament presents the 
emptied side of Christ’s life, the Kenosis, it gives with 
equal clearness, the Plerosis—the filled side of His life. 
The self-emptied Christ was at the same time, a God- 
filled Christ. This filling took place through the media- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. We cannot explain or under- 
stand the life, the ministry of Jesus without noticing, 10 
the Gospels and the other New Testament writings, the 
intimate and necessary relation between the Holy Spirit 
and the life of Christ. Christ was conceived not by 
natural generation but, as Luke reports in his Gospel, 
1:35: ‘The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee’’. The 
Holy Spirit was given to Him at the opening of His minis- 
try in an unlimited measure. (John 3:34). When He re- 
joiced, He rejoiced in the Holy Spirit. (Luke 10:21). 
When He went into the wilderness He was led by the 
Spirit (Matt. 4:1). He came through the Spirit into the 
temple (Luke 2:27). Jesus returned in the power of the 
Spirit into Galilee (Luke 4:14). In His opening address 
in Luke 4:18 He said: ‘‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me.’’ In Acts 1:38 is given a sketch of the Savior’s en- 
tire ministry: ‘‘Jesus of Nazareth, how God anointed 
him with the Holy Spirit and with power, for God was 
with him.’’ (Acts 10:38). We are to account for the 
life of Jesus by the constant presence, and the guiding and 
enlightening power of the Holy Spirit. This guidance re- 
fers to the words and works of Jesus: ‘‘the words that I say 
unto you I speak not from myself but the Father abid- 
ing in me doeth His work’’ (John 14:10); ‘*The word 
which ye hear is not mine but the Father’s who sent me’’ 
(John 14:24); ‘‘The words which thou gavest me I have 
given them’’ (John 17:8): After the resurrection we 
have in Acts 1:2 the words: ‘‘after he had given com- 
mandment through the Holy Spirit.’’ There are two 
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prevalent misconceptions of the person and work >f 
Christ. The Unitarian, the rationalistic spirit, strips Jesus 
of His supernatural character reducing Him to the level 
of an ordinary or extra-ordinary man. It emphasizes His 
human nature at the expense of His divine nature. It 
says ‘‘Ecce Homo,’’ and stops there. There was a distinct 
tendency in the first century to exalt the divine in the 
person of Jesus and dispense with the human nature of 
Jesus. Docetism making Jesus’ physical nature, not a 
reality but only a seeming, an appearance was, in John’s 
mind, a destructive heresy (1 John 4:2). This spirit 
said, ‘‘EHcce Deus’’, and stopped there. Many devout 
Christians today feel that it is needful to clothe Christ 
with the full and conscious exercise of omniscience and 
omnipotence in order properly to conceive of Him, His 
exalted person and work. It is felt by some that to 
depict Jesus, in His earthly ministry, as conditioned and 
limited will take away His right to claim supremacy in 
the sphere of revealed truth—His right to say, ‘‘I say 
unto you’’. The answer is: We are placing under His 
words the strongest possible authority. Whose words did 
He speak while here? The answer is: The words spoken 
by Him are the words of the Almighty, Infallible 
Father. They are teachings coming from the Father, 
through the Son, mediated by the Holy Spirit. It is not 
possible to conceive of His words, His words as con- 
tained in our New Testament, as having a more com- 
manding supremacy than they now have. No one can go 
beyond Jesus for He spoke for God and from God. 
Christ emptied Himself but He did not ungod Himself, 
cease to be God. That word ‘rdpywov rendered being is 
in the present tense, affirming a permanent existence. 
He was God, always God. These words of Faber are 
poetry, but they are everlastingly true: 


‘‘He was true God in Bethlehem’s crib, 
On Calvary’s Cross true God, 
He who in heaven eternal reigned 
In time on earth abode.”’ 
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Dr. A. H. Strong defines the humiliation of Christ, 
_entered upon at the incarnation, as consisting in that 
act of the pre-existent Logos by which He gave up His 
divine glory with the Father in order to take a servant 
form. In that act He resigned, not the possession nor 
yet entirely the use, but rather the independent exercise of 
the divine nature, of the submission of the Logos to the 
control of the Holy Spirit and the limitations incident to 
His human life and growth. The life of the Christ con- 
sists of three distinct parts. There was first the unlimit- 
ed Logos dwelling in eternity, co-equal with the Father 
and with a Savior’s heart; there was second the limited 
Christ dwelling on earth, filling the place of a servant, 
having to do with a mission, with delegated powers and 
commandments; there is third the present unlimited 
Christ, far above, principalities and powers, enjoying the 
joint and equal worship with the Father of nature and 
of the redeemed (Rev. 5:13). 

Dr. A. J. Gordan has these practical words :—‘‘Have 
we sufficiently apprehended the fact that Christ in asking 
us to learn of Him is simply asking us to do as He has 
done. ‘As my Father hath taught Me so I speak.’ Though 
He were the Son of the Highest He did not insist on intei- 
lectual independence or press His divine right to think 
for Himself. ‘The words which thou gavest Me I have 
given them’.’’ He says again, ‘‘He was a disciple as 
well as a Son, and He only asks us to take the place which 
He took and be His disciples indeed.”’ 


THE SPIRIT OF EXPIATION. 
By Rev. Ausert D. Bevpen, D.D., Lonpon. 


There are few sentences in the New Testament so 
strange and so profound as the record preserved by St. 
Mark (15:34) ; ‘‘ Jesus began to fear,’’ or, as a later trans- 
lation has it, ‘‘Jesus began to be full of terror and dis- 
tress.’? The record presents an ultimatum to the reader. 
Hither it describes the defeat and collapse of Jesus or 
else it introduces us to the true character of His triumph. 
There have not been lacking Christian teachers who have 
suggested that a Christ filled with fear and tasting the 
bitterness of real failure is more acceptable to the human 
soul than a Christ who retained victory in the midst of 
seeming defeat. But the idea commends itself much more 
to the sophisticated mind of the theelogian than it does 
to the average soul faced by the practical emergencies of 
life. A defeated and terror-stricken Christ is scarcely in- 
spiring enough to be the Saviour of the common man. 

The assumption that in the Garden of Gethsemane the 
courage of Jesus broke down is one that is denied by all 
the other facts of the case. This is the man whose fearless 
preaching provoked the Pharisees to fury. This is the 
man who was brave enough to be absolutely honest, both 
with the mob and with the rulers. This is the man who 
could sleep through a tempest on the Galilean Sea ‘‘asleep 
upon a pillow.’’ This is the man who, knowing the prob- 
able result, set His face stedfastly to go towards Jeru- 
salem. This is the man who, when His friend Lazarus 
died, wept aloud, but when He Himself was scourged ut- 
tered no sound. This is the man who for a year or more 
has steadily envisaged the very tragedy in which He is 
now involved, has indeed repeatedly chosen it and prophe- 
sied it. This is the man who, when at last the soldiers 
arrive, makes sure that they shall not arrest one of His 
disciples by mistake, but steps out of the shadows, say- 
ing with superb courage, ‘‘I am He.”’ 
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Is it conceivable that, with such preparation of soul, 
with such an unbroken record of courage, the fear of 
death is adequate to explain His condition at this point? 
What was it then that could visit fear, and such fear, ter- 
ror and distress even, upon the soul of Jesus? There can 
be only one reply. Jesus, by His sublime sympathy, 
through the majesty and solemnity of His own interpreta- 
tion of His Cross, is launching Himself here into the 
shame and horror that accompany the conviction of sin. 
And He is doing so in a degree of intensity and pain, and 
upon a scale of sympathy that we can only dimly appre- 
hend. He is here seeking in spirit the souls of those ar- 
rayed against Him, surveying their sin and Himself tak- 
ing the position of scapegoat on their behalf, the position 
of sinbearer in the spirit of expiation. 

Let us try with great reverence to understand rather 
better His great emotion in this experience. There are 
three degrees of intensity discoverable in His suffering. 

1. The pain of bitter disappointment. There has been 
in the past a fatalism in reference to the Cross which has 
seriously marred its meaning and which we must studi- 
ously avoid. Such references in the New Testament as 
‘‘the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world’’ must 
be viewed as referring to God’s eternal readiness to face 
any sacrifice that human redemption might require. There 
is little doubt but that when Jesus commenced His minis- 
try He indulged at times high hopes of success, as for ex- 
ample, when He bade His disciples lift up their eyes to 
behold the world ‘‘white unto harvest,’’ or as when He 
declared with jubilation that He had seen ‘‘Satan fallen 
as lightning from heaven.’’ Even His bitter weeping over 
the city self-doomed to destruction is testimony to His 
belief that it might have surrendered to His will and be- 
come by such action a New Jerusalem, a capital city of a 
new world. 

Now Jesus is face to face with the final ruin of such 
hopes. ‘There is a real element of failure in His experi- 
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ence, but it is not His failure. The nation that He so 
deeply loved had failed Him, rejecting its divine destiny. 
There was black treachery in the band of His disciples 
and where there was not treachery a serious instability’ 
such as in the case of Peter. Doubtless Judas weighed 
heavily upon the mind of Jesus. But recently in a last 
appeal, He had washed the feet of Judas and saved his 
life by hurrying him from the upper room and from the 
rising wrath of his fellow disciples. Doubtless the mind 
of Jesus is busy here with the mystery of sin in that 
treacherous heart. He is yearning over at least one lost 
soul. This element deepens into the second. 

2. The vision of the world. There was always this 
world reference in the mind of Jesus. It is stamped all 
over the Gospel story and there are no illusions about His 
world-view. The biting satire of His remark to Peter, 
‘“Now sell your cloak and buy a sword”’’, shows how clearly 
His mind has entered into the course of future events. He 
saw! His own Cross as the harbinger of a mighty host of 
other crosses, the pain of generations filled His soul; the 
agony of a world that refused the divine order painted. 
its pictures inevitably upon that supreme imagination. If 
He cried aloud as He wept over Jerusalem, is it surpris- 
ing that His generous soul expresses itself in terror and 
in distress as He agonises over a world. Thus we are 
led into the third and deepest element of all. 

3. The horror of sin. Think of how Jesus was sur- 
rounded by sin at this point. Judas and Peter, the multi- 
tude, the authorities, Pilate, Caiaphas, Herod, the ribald 
soldiery, the men of religion, the demonstrators of justice, 
the common people whom He loved, ignorant in their 
wickedness and wicked in their ignorance! What a sick- 
ening spectacle for the pure soul of the one innocent man 
of history! 

This horror of sin is evident through all the story of 
Jesus. Whilst He always stresses the good of life rather 
than its evil, He is nevertheless burdened by the evident 
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bondage of humanity. Remember how His ministry 
started with that inspiring word from Isaiah, ‘‘The 
Spirit of the Lord God is upon me. He hath sent me to 
bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the cap- 
tives and the opening of the prison to them that are 
bound,’’ and how His ministry was continued in the spirit 
of Isaiah 53, ‘“'The Son of man is come to give His life a 
ransom for many.’’ 

The doom of sin was much in His thoughts. His use 
of such ‘symbols as ‘the valley of Gehenna’, ‘the worm 
that dieth not,’ ‘the unquenchable fire’, His constant 
warnings to the soul obdurate in sin, all these bespeak 
the reality of His compassion, the intensity of His re- 
demptive purpose. We find Jesus continually plunging 
down beneath all the filth of human foulness and treach- 
ery to seek and to save the soul lost beneath it all. It is 
the agony of that yearning, His sense of the infinite pain 
that sin causes, the cost of that close identification of 
Himself with sinning humanity which explains His terror 
and distress in Gethsemane. This is the cup before which 
He shrinks. He is wrestling with the sin of the world in 
a spirit that seeks to bear it all away. 


‘‘Oh, Love of God, oh, sin of man, 
In this dread act your strength is tried, 
And victory remains with love, 
For He, our Lord, is crucified.’’ 


In Gethsemane we find Jesus facing what He feels to 
be the truth about His own sacrifice. ‘‘The Lord hath 
laid on Him the iniquity of us all.’’ 

We must beware of making this experience too mys- 
terious. Do we not know something of this spirit of ex- 
piation in our own relationship? When Rudyard Kipling 
wrote: 

‘Tf I were hanged on the highest hill, 
Mother o’ mine, mother o’ mine, 
I know whose love would follow me still, 
Mother o’ mine, mother 0’ mine,’’ 
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was he not presenting the spirit of expiation in true 
motherhood? There is that in pure love which refuses to 
let its beloved remain alone even in sin. There is, of 
course, no isolation so complete as that of sin. It severs 
all relationships by its fundamental disloyalty to the ideal. 
It betrays every life, and that fact operates irresistibly to 
make a kind of hiatus between the sinful soul and all 
other souls whatsoever. To know one’s self false is to 
discover an impassable gulf fixed between one’s soul and 
others. It belongs only to one power, the greatest creative 
force the universe knows, to be able to fill that hiatus, to 
be able to bridge that gulf, to be able to make up the awful 
deficiency of sin—that power is Love. As a recent writer 
has well declared, ‘‘Crowning all, this passion flower of 
the spirit world has come to bloom wherever love lays 
itself in compassion alongside wretchedness to alleviate 
and rescue, wherever innocence bears in agony the shame 
of others’ guilt, where, for example, the pure mind in an 
evil home becomes the conscience in which the sorrow of 
a brother’s degradation or a sister’s shame comes alive.’’ 
A very beautiful example is provided by George Eliot 
in the character of Dinah Morris in ‘‘Adam Bede.’’ In 
her yearning over poor Hetty we are told ‘‘she felt divine 
presence more and more, nay, as if she herself were part 
of it and it was the divine pity that was beating in her 
heart and so willing the rescue of this helpless one.’’ ‘‘So, 
Lord, I bear her in my arms and carry her before Thee. 
I believe in Thy infinite love. What is my love or my 
pleading? It is quenched in thine.’’ 

By this spirit which Jesus has inspired in multitudes 
of humble minds we can learn the meaning of His Cross. 
The Christian spirit in its purity is ever passionately re- 
demptive, eager to take upon itself the burdens of sin 
beneath which other souls stagger to doom. The spirit 
of expiation is in the toil of a David Livingstone unto 
death for the natives of Africa, in the martyrdom of a 
James Chalmers, in the sacrifice of a Katie Lee devoting 
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her innocence to the winning of coarse criminals to a new 
way of life. In our heart of hearts we know there is no 
other way of dealing effectively with sin than this. And 
so we are prepared for the great liberating message that 
the Cross of Jesus sends down through the ages to every 
soul. For if that Cross means anything at all it means 
that God Himself is of this character, that He is on the 
side of every soul against its sin, that however much a 
soul may shut itself up to the isolation of its own guilt 
and shame God is ever seeking to break the siege of sin 
about the city of Mansoul and to fling into the beleagured 
city the infinite resources of His forgiving love. 

If Jesus cried out then in terror it was in terror of 
the state of your soul and mine when sin reigns therein. 
If He groaned in distress it was because He was summing 
up in His experience the agony of your heart and mine 
when we know ourselves for what we are, and if He feels 
this for you and me our terror and our agony must pass 
away before the promise of the ‘‘love that will not let us 
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I. BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. 


The Life of the Ancient East. Being some Chapters of the 
Romance of Modern Excavation. By. Rev. James Baikie, F. R. A. S. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1928. Pages 463. 


Mr. Baikie is at pains to inform the reader of his purpose in 
writing this account of some of the excavations in the Hast. 
The aim of the book is to take certain selected sites of the 
Ancient East, to recount with reasonable fullness of detail the 
story of modern excavation on these sites, and to attempt to 
show, not only what has been accomplished in the actual reve- 
lation of relics of antiquity, but also something which is of far 
more importance, and without which the mere disclosure of 
ancient buildings, works of art, or weapons and utensils is of 
little account,—the new knowledge which has come to us by 
way of excavation of how the great pioneer of peoples of the 
Ancient Kast lived, thought, believed and died. After all, this 
is the true aim of all archaeology which really understands its 
business,—‘‘to make the life of the dead past live again before 
the eyes of the present generation, and for its interest and in- 
struction.” Mr. Baikie displays much skill in the selection of 
the material he would place before the reader, so that his narra- 
tive is intensely interesting and informing. He tells the story 
of the excavations at Abydos, the holy city of Egypt; Tell-el- 
Amarna, the capital of the famous heretic king of Egypt; Thebes, 
the city of temples and tombs; of Tutankhamen in all his glory; 
of Lagash, the typical city-state of early Babylonia; of Babylon, 
the fountain of law; of Nineveh and its robber-kings, ete. Mr. 
Baikie knows how to appeal to the general reader as well as the 
student, and his book is worthy of a wide circulation. 

JoHN R. Sampry. 
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An Introduction to the New Testament. By Benjamin Wisner 
Bacon, D.D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis in Yale Divinity 
School. 1924. The Macmillan Co., New York. Pages 285. 


Dr. Bacon is never dull and his active mind is all alert in 
this new volume, of the series of New Testament Hand Books 
edited by Dr. Shailer Mathews, of the University of Chicago. 
Dr. Bacon says in his Preface: ‘‘In the writings which name 
their authors, independent study has led me to results more con- 
servative than those of leading critics.” But he considers II 
Peter pseudonymous and late (p. 277), and does not consider 
James and Jude genuine: ‘‘The names of the writers of Hebrews, 
James, Jude, 1, 2, 3 John will probably remain unknown to 
us.’’ (p. 278). But that position makes James and Jude Pseudo- 
nymous. Dr. Bacon considers Galatians the earliest New Testa- 
ment book (A. D., 50). He accepts the triple division of IT 
Corinthians and admits the genuineness of fragments of the 
Pastoral Epistles. He maintains that the Apocalypse was 
written by the Apostle John (p. 232) but not the other Johan- 
nine writings. He accepts the priority of Mark to Matthew and 
Luke, but dates Mark 75 to 80 A. D., Matthew 85 to 90, Luke 
and Acts 85 to 95. One may agree or disagree with Dr. Bacon, 
who is a critical free lance, but he is always stimulating and 
thought-provoking. He is up-to-date and often ahead of time. 

A. T. RoBERtTson. 


Introduction to the Old Testament. By Dr. E. Sellin (Professor in 
the University of Berlin). Translated by W. Montgomery, M.A., B.D. 
With an Introduction and a Bibliography by Professor A. S. Peake, D.D. 
Hodder and Stoughton, London. 1923. Pages 271. 


Professor Peake rendered English and American students 
a real service when he induced Hodder and Stoughton to bring 
out an English translation of Sellin’s Introduction to the Old 
Testament. Sellin is so much more conservative in his con- 
clusions as to the date of the Old Testament documents than 
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the followers of Graf and Wellhausen that it is an advantage to 
the busy pastor to have access to his processes and conclusions. 
This is not to say that Sellin is a champion of orthodoxy; for 
he is a free lance and absolutely independent in his method of 
study. He is quite ready to change his opinion after further 
research and reflection. But here we have a critical scholar 
who dares to claim that he owns his own soul and who refuses 
to sneeze when some famous critic takes snuff. Thoroughgoing 
criticism in his hands leaves to the Old Testament student 
materials going back to Moses and David. It is not necessary to 
agree with Sellin in his acceptance of the division of the 
Pentateuch and other books into the various documents of the 
current criticism in order to profit by his discussion. The 
translator has done his work well, and we are happy to have the 
book to recommend to students who wish to see what an open- 
minded scholar of the present thinks of the dominant critical 
theories in detail. JOHN R. SAMPEY. 


The Origin of Biblical Traditions. Hebrew Legends in Babylonia 
and Israel. Lectures on Biblical Archaeology. By Albert T. Clay, 
Ph. D. Yale University Press, 1928. Pages 224. Price $3.00 net. 


The distinguished Assyriologist, Professor Clay, has for many 
years taken issue with the commonly accepted view among 
Assyrian and Babylonian scholars, that Israel drew its civili- 
zation and early religious traditions from Babylon. Dr. Clay 
insists that Israel drew more largely from the Amurru (Amor- 
ites) of Syria and the West. He brings forward in the volume 
under review additional evidence to support his thesis that 
Israel owes more to the Amorites and less to the Babylonians 
than is commonly supposed by modern scholars. The lectures 
are quite interesting, and the reader will learn much, whether 


he is convinced of the correctness of the general thesis or not. ~ 


It would indeed be a remarkable feat for a solitary Assyri- 
ologist to convince his many colleagues in Assyrian studies that 
they have been wrong in tracing to Babylon the beginnings of 
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Israel’s religion and civilization. Professor Clay’s learning is 
so ample that it is not possible to wave him out of court as 
incompetent. Old Testament scholars will gladly read and 
weigh his arguments. JOHN R. SAMPEY. 


Bible and Spade. By John P. Peters, Ph.D., Sc.D., D.D. Charles 
Scribner‘s Sons, New York. 239 pages. $1.75 net. 


This volume is the collection of the Bross Lectures delivered 
at Lake Forrest College, 1921. The following subjects are 
treated: ‘‘The Ancestry of the Hebrews”, ‘‘Cosmogony and 
Folk-lore’’, ‘‘History and Prophecy”, ‘‘Hebrew Psalmody’’, 
‘“The Exploration of Palestine’’, ‘‘New Testament Times.”’ 

He is a real scholar and his archaeological discoveries are 
told with such skill that the book is a notably valuable one. The 
chapter on ‘‘The Exploration of Palestine” will prove especially 
interesting to the Bible student. Kyte M. Yates. 


A History of Egypt. By James H. Breasted. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 633 pages. $7.00 net. 


This well known history has been thoroughly revised and re- 
published with over two hundred illustrations and maps. Pro- 
fessor Breasted knows Egypt as a few people do and he has 
spared no pains to make this volume complete and accurate in 
every detail. It is the last word on Egyptian history and one 
who is interested in the subject can do no better than to read 
this illuminating volume. Kyrie M. Yates. 


Palestine, The Land of Three Faiths. By Philip Graves. George 
H. Doran Company, New York. 286 pages. $4.50 net. 


The author of this intensely interesting volume is a special 
corresponent of the London Times. He has spent much time in 
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Palestine since the war and he gives every evidence of first hand 
knowledge of conditions in that land. 

The graphic touch and vivid coloring of the skilled journal- 
ist add charm and interest to this authoritative work on present 
day conditions in the Holy Land. The author stresses the politi- 
co-geographical significance of Palestine, recounts recent his- 
tory there, and clearly indicates the trend of events. He gives 
first hand information on the closely watched problem of the 
policy of Great Britain and the progress of the Zionist Move- 
ment in Palestine. Kyie M. Yates. 


History of Assyria. By A. T. Olmstead. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 695 pages. $7.50 net. 


Professor Olmstead has made a real contribution to literature 
in this monumental work. He has spent years in a close, in- 
timate study of the land, peoples and inscriptions of the Eastern 
world. The result is the most valuable work on Assyrian history 
of all times. 

He makes the old Kings and people live again and we find 
ourselves reading with bated breath the marvellous account of 
the deeds of this mighty people. The Old Testament scholar 
needs this book to give him the proper conception of the ancient 
enemy of Israel. There are one hundred and seventy-six illus- 
trations and thirteen splendid maps. Kyte M. Yartss. 


Il. OLD TESTAMENT. 


God in History. By James Strahan, D.D., Hebrew Professor in 
Magee College, Londonderry. Boston. The Pilgrim Press. Pages 240. 


Dr. Strahan writes in most attractive style a series of brief 
essays on such great themes as God in History, The Gift of 
Liberty, The Call of Righteousness, The Unity of the Godhead, 
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The Sacredness of Life, The Missionary Nation, etc. Whether 
one agrees with the author or not, he will almost certainly read 
on through the book. Dr. Strahan builds on the current critical 
theory of the composition of the Old Testament books. His high 
appreciation of the messages of the prophets, histories, psalmists 
and wise men of Israel gives to the book its chief value. It is 
impossible to read it without stimulus to thought and to practi- 
cal endeavor. JoHN R. Sampry. 


The Decalogue. Being the Warburton Lectures for 1919-23. By 
R. H. Charles, D.D., D.Litt., LL.D., Archdeacon of Westminster, Fellow 
of the British Academy. T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh; Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1924. 294 pages. Price $2.75 net. 


Dr. Charles has long been known as a specialist in the study 
of apocryphal, apocalyptic and pseudepigraphical books. He 
brings to the treatment of the Decalogue the same love of learn- 
ing manifest in his discussions of the Jewish pseudepigrapha. 
Particularly full and interesting is his discussion of the Second 
and the Fourth Commandments. He shows how the Second 
has fared badly at the hands of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Romanists cannot possibly claim that they observe in any worthy 
manner the prohibition of the worship of images; hence their 
desire to eliminate the Second Commandment from their cate- 
chism. 

Dr. Charles accepts the analysis of the Pentateuch and the 
dates commonly assigned by critical scholars to the various 
documents. But he does not follow the more radical critics in 
denying to Moses the authorship of the Second Commandment. 
He thinks that we owe to Moses the Ten Commandments in 
their original brief form. 

As one reads the extended discussion of the Fourth Com- 
mandment he begins to fear that Dr. Charles will set himself 
against the retention of one day in seven as a day of rest from 
all labor. Some of his arguments against the law of the Sab- 
bath are as radical as its enemies could wish; but the reader 
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discovers that the learned author stands for a sane observance of 
the Lord’s Day to the end of time. 

Preachers and thoughtful laymen will do well to buy and read 
this book. JoHN R. SaMPEY. 


Folk-Lore in the Old Testament. Studies in Comparative Religion, 
Legend and Law. By Sir James George Frazer, F. R. S., F. B. A,, 
Abridged Edition. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1923. Pages 
476. Price $5.00 net 


Old Testament scholars have found in the three portly vol- 
umes of the unabridged edition of ‘‘Folk-lore in the Old Testa- 
ment’’ much information as to the views of savage and backward 
peoples and tribes of all ages. No one can question the learning 
of Sir James, though many will not accept his conclusions con- 
cerning the origin of the great ideas in the Old Testament. 
Sir James, in the Preface to the Abridged Edition, states briefly 
his aim and the conclusion which he thinks may be drawn from 
his researches as follows: ‘‘In the present work I have attemp- 
ted, on the lines of folk-lore, to trace some of the beliefs and 
institutions of ancient Israel backward to earlier and cruder 
stages of thought and practice which have their analogies in 
the faiths and customs of existing savages. If I have in any 
measure succeeded in the attempt, it should henceforth be pos- 
sible to view the history of Israel in a truer, if less romantic, 
light as that of a people not miraculously differentiated from all 
other races by divine revelation, but evolved like them by a slow 
process of natural selection from an embryonic condition of 
ignorance and savagery.’’ Now that there is development and 
progress from lower and cruder beliefs to higher in the Old 
Testament may readily be granted; but the fact of divine reve- 
lation is not thereby ruled out. Why did not other nations also 
produce prophets to rival those of Israel? Why did the natural- 
istic evolution work such wonders in Israel and fail everywhere 
else? Is it not easier to believe the claims of inspiration and 
revelation made in both the Old and the New Testaments? If 
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the Spirit of God laid hold on the minds of the prophets and 
apostles, it is easy to understand why they so far surpass all 
others in their knowledge of God and man. 

Just as the fossils in the earth have not proved that the body 
of man was derived from the lower animals, so the traces of 
barbarism in ancient Israel do not prove that the higher ele- 
ments in the religion of the Old Testament are merely the ex- 
pression of the genius of Israel in the realm of religion. To 
exclude the immediate presence of the Holy Spirit from the 
utterances of prophets and psalmists is not scientific, but wholly 
arbitrary. We may learn much from Sir James in Comparative 
Religion without catching his aversion to the supernatural. 

JoHN R. Sampery. 


Jeremiah. Being the Baird Lectures for 1922. By George Adam 
Smith. George H. Doran Company, New York, 1923. Pages 394. 
Price $3.00 net. 


George Adam Smith is perhaps the most eloquent expositor 
of the Old Testament Prophets of modern times. His two vol- 
umes on Isaiah produced a sensation when they first appeared 
by their brilliance and eloquence. In his two volumes on the 
Minor Prophets there was slight toning down of the pulpit 
eloquence in the interest of a more critical treatment of the text. 
The eight lectures on Jeremiah contain a good deal of scholarly 
discussion of questions of text, meter, etc., but the great teacher 
and preacher does not fail to set forth with chastened imagina- 
tion the thoughts and feelings of the sensitive prophet as he pur- 
sued his difficult and dangerous task. The Bible student can 
find no better guide to an understanding of the personality and 
message of Jeremiah. 

Principal Smith probably goes too far in claiming that Jere- 
miah’s experiences under persecution run parallel with those 
of the Suffering Servant in Isaiah 53; for there is one striking 
difference in that Jeremiah pronounces bitter curses on his 
persecutors, while the Suffering Servant, when He was afflicted, 
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opened not His mouth, but went as a lamb to the slaughter. 
No Old Testament saint was able to foreshadow the conduct of 
the Son of God in this particular. Stephen the martyr was the 
first sufferer who resembled our Lord in praying for His enemies. 
In saying this we do not for a moment forget Jeremiah’s earn- 
est prayers for his sinful people. JOHN R. SAMPEY. 


Genesis—A Study of the Plan of Redemption. By J. B. Tidwell. 
Baylor University Press, Waco, Texas. 164 pages. 


We have long since learned to expect something good when 
Dr. Tidwell writes and this time we are not disappointed. This 
little book is the result of lectures and class room work in Genesis 
for a number of years. 

It is refreshing to find a sane, conservative interpretation of 
Genesis by a real scholar in these days when so many are giving 
us anything else. He believes in God’s great plan of redemption 
and traces the development of that plan through the book. 

Bible classes and individuals will find this a delightful study 
book on this vital part of God’s word. Kye M. Yartss. 


Bible Story Book. By Elsie E. Egermeir. Gospel Trumpet Com- 
pany, Anderson, Indiana. 608 pages. $2.00 net. 


Miss Egermeir has written this delightful story book in a 
way to commend itself to all teachers and parents. It is one of 
the very best in this field of endeavor. The language used is 
especially adapted to the teaching of the simple direct message 
of each incident. The author has presented the story just as the 
Bible pictures it, without any attempt to revise it according to 
‘the assured results. of modern criticism.’’ 

There are six parts of the Old Testament dealt with: ‘‘The 
Patriarchs,” ‘‘Moses’’, ‘‘Joshua and the Judges”, ‘‘The Three 
Kings’’, ‘“The Divided Kingdom”’, ‘‘The Jews’. The New Testa- 
ment stories are grouped under two heads: ‘‘ About Jesus’’ and 
‘“ About the Apostles.’’ Kyue M. Yates. 
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The Book of Leviticus. By S. H. Kellogg. George H. Doran Com- 
pany, New York. 566 pages. 


It is positively refreshing to find a scholarly treatise on any 
part of the Pentateuch which openly and boldly interprets it as 
“‘the Word of God given through Moses.” Dr. Kellogg takes his 
stand with Jesus and lays down his platform according to the 
Christ’s words. 

His work in interpreting the book of Leviticus will prove a 
real contribution for a number of students of the word. 

He deals most helpfully with the ‘‘Tabernacle Worships”, 
and ‘‘The Law of the Daily Life’’. His work is exceedingly well 
done and we must need give to Dr. Kellogg our vote of gratitude 
for this new contribution to the knowledge of Leviticus. 

Kye M. Yates. 


The Sons of Jacob and their Tribal Blessings. By Rev. Thomas 
Tully, M.A., Whiteinch United Free Church, Glasgow. George H. 
Doran Company, New York. Pages 226. Price $1.75 net. 


Character studies may be made quite attractive and help- 
ful. Mr. Tully presents an exceedingly fresh and interesting 
study of the twelve sons of Jacob as they are portrayed in the 
book of Genesis. A mere recital of the titles of these discourses 
whets the appetite for the feast that is spread for the reader: 
“‘Reuben, the Unstable; Simeon and Levi, Evil Confederates; 
Judah, the Prodigal Son; The Lion of the Tribe of Judah; Ze- 
bulun and Issachar—Helpful Partnership; Dan, the Subtle; 
Gad, the Undaunted; Asher, the Favored; Naphtali, the High- 
lander ; Joseph, the Greatly Blessed; Benjamin, the Wolf.” The 
volume closes with a discourse on ‘‘The Names on the Gates—a 
Vision.’’ 

It is refreshing to read a volume of sermons on Genesis in 
which the preacher lets the shades of the imaginary writers 
J. E. and P. rest in peace, being content to make the twelve 
patriarchs live before modern readers and bring to them les- 
sons of warning and inspiration. JOHN R. SAmMpry. 
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Il. NEW TESTAMENT. 


The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament Illustrated from the 
Papyri and other Non-literary Sources. Part V. payevw to éywnor, 
By the late James Hope Moulton, D.D., of Manchester University and 
George Milligan, D.D., of Glasgow University. George H. Doran Co., 
New York; Hodder and Stoughton, London. Part V. 1924. Price 
ten shillings and six-pence net. 


It is good to see another instalment in this important source 
book for students of the Greek New Testament. Since the death 
of Dr. Moulton the work has devolved entirely upon Dr. Milli- 
gan. The task is great, but it is worth doing and Dr. Milligan is 
doing it superbly. With this work the student can use Thayer, 
Abbott-Smith, or Souter and supplement either with pertinent 
illustrations from the papyri or the inscriptions. The day will 
come when Deissmann or Davis (or both) will have his exhaus- 
tive lexicon ready for the student. Meanwhile the Moulton and 
Milligan vocabulary supplies a real need. By all means get and 
use this work. A. T. Ropertson. 


A Life of Christ for Young People. By Harold B. Hunting. Min- 
ton, Balch and Company, New York, 1924. 


The book has its merits, such as beautiful style, vivid por- 
trayal of Jesus’ human relationships and his greatness as a 
teacher. It also has a worthy objecetive, to win young people to 
Jesus. 

But the author reduces the filial consciousness of Jesus to 
a companionship with God, attained by His practice of love and 
forgiveness among his fellows, which is possible for all of us 
(page 7f). He speaks of Joseph as the human father of Jesus 
(example page 10). Jesus’ consciousness of His selection as the 
Messiah, whatever His Messiahship meant, dated from His 
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Baptism (page 28). Jesus’ program was at best vague and 
haphazard. ‘‘He did not indeed greatly concern himself about 
the future’’ (page 30). He did believe that ‘‘God’s Kingdom 
was coming soon”, and his duty was, like John the Baptist’s, 
“to prepare the Jewish people for their part in God’s plan”’ 
(page 92): When he saw later om thet peosle were not re- 
sponding to His message, He selected and began to train the 
Twelve that they might be the ‘‘ideal human society in minia- 
ture’’ (page 102). 

His treatment of miracles is on the same principle. Miracles 
there are, but ‘‘the majority of Jesus’ healings were cases of 
nervous or mental disorders’’ (page 35). ‘‘The Gospels even tell 
of a number of incidents where he was believed to have raised 
the dead to life” (page 36). And, because a certain type of 
science disputes this (such is the inevitable inference), the gate 
is left wide open for us to do with all miracles what the author 
does with the case of Lazarus: ‘‘What actually happened we 
do not know’’ (page 153). The author questions the importance 
of the bodily resurrection of Jesus, (page 180) and rests the case 
on the resultant fact that Jesus ‘‘lived again in their (the dis- 
ciples’) souls’’ (page 178). 

The Atonement of Jesus and the New Birth are ignored. 
Such a one-sided presentation cannot win many young people 
to Jesus, simply because it ignores the primary work of Jesus in 
the human heart, the work on which the realization of His 
principles and ethics depends. _  W. W. Avams. 


Centenary Translation of the New Testament. Acts—Revelation. 
Translated by Helen Barrett Montgomery, A.M., D. H. L., LL.D. The 
American Baptist Publication Society of Philadelphia. 1925. 


This second volume completes the translation of the New 
Testament by Mrs. Montgomery in celebration of the first hun- 
dred years of the American Baptist Publication Society. The 
work is worthily done and has a dignity and nobility and fresh- 
ness that give it distinction even in the midst of many new 
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translations. This is a woman’s interpretation of the meaning 
of the Greek New Testament. The book is clearly printed 
and is attractive to the eye. It is handy enough to carry about 
with one and it is cheap. There are fine points in favor of a 
wide use of this excellent piece of work. 

A. T. RoBEerTson. 


The Dilemmas of Jesus. By James Black, D.D., Minister of Free 
St. Georgia, Edinburgh, 1925. F. H. Revell Co., New York. Pages 
213. Price $1.50. 


Dr. Black has done a fine piece of work here in bringing out 
sharply how Jesus met twelve crises in his life with courage 
and with victory. It is a heartening sort of book for every 
disturbed toiler today who finds himself baffled. Dr. Black 
has already shown his intellectual caliber by ‘‘The Mystery of 
Preaching’ and by ‘‘The Pilgrim Ship.’’ This is a wholesome 
and stirring volume. A. T. RopBertson. 


The Early Printed Editions of the Greek Testament. By Cuthbert 
Hamilton Turner, M.A., LL.D., D. Litt., Dean Ireland, Professor of 
Exegesis in the University of Oxford, 1924. The Oxford University 
Press. Pages 28. 


Dr. Turner has rendered a real service by showing the real 
connection between the hurried and hasty work of EHrasmus and 
the Textus Receptus. There are still a few people who. are 
resentful when the manifest shortcomings of the Textus Re- 
ceptus are shown. A. T. RoBEertson. 


Everyman’s Life of Jesus. By Professor James Moffatt, D.D., D. 
Litt. 1925. George H. Doran Co., New York Pages 242. Price $1.50 
net. 


Dr. Moffatt has made extracts from his own translation of 
the New Testament with brief introductions that make it all 
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more intelligible. The book represents Moffatt’s ideas of the chro- 

nology. The story will interest especially those not in the habit 

of reading the Four Gospels or a harmony of them. It is hoped 

that the perusal of Moffatt’s arrangement will lead to a further 

study of the Gospels themselves with a harmony. There is a 

place for this book, but it does not take the place of the Gospels. 
A. T. RoBERTSON. 


The Study of the New Testament. 1883 and 1920. Second Edition 
1924. By Cuthbert H. Turner, M.A., Dean Ireland Professor of 
Exegesis in the University of Oxford. Pages 72. The Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 


Professor Turner’s Inaugural Lecture has been reprinted 
with additional notes in pages 67 to 72. The Lecture is a mas- 
terly survey of the progress made since 1883 in the knowledge 
of the New Testament as to authorship, date, language, and 
textual criticism. The additional notes deal with points of 
‘eriticism made upon the Lecture. It is a most helpful piece of 
work. A. T. RoBertson. 


IV. CHURCH HISTORY. 


Ignatius Loyola. By Henry Dwight Sedgwick. The Macmillan 
Company, New York City. XIII—399 pages. 


If an apology were required for presenting another biogra- 
phy of Ignatius Loyola, it would be expressed in the words of 
the author as follows: ‘‘The Society of Jesus has played an 
extraordinary role in the world during the last four centuries, 
and still plays an important one; that Society cannot be judged 
with fairness apart from a knowledge of its founder; and there 
is not, at present, any adequate biography of Loyola in English; 
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therefore an attempt, in the light of recent scholarship, to tell 
the story of his life as it is presented in the original sources, 
is neither superfluous nor presumptuous.’’ 

The Spanish people have made no mean contribution to the 
ongoing of civilization. For two centuries Spain stood in the 
commanding position in European political affairs; her merchant 
vessels were the carriers of both her wares and her culture. 
Illustrious men such as Cervantes, in literature, Velasquez, in art, 
and Loyola, in religion, expressed the Spanish genius in con- 
spicuous fashion. To these and their achievements Spain owed 
‘her strength and swiftness in the race for glory.’’ 

Contemporary estimates of the character and work of out- 
standing personalities in their influence on the world in which 
they lived are often coloured by passion and prejudice. A just 
appraisal of a leader’s life is difficult to obtain apart from the 
resultants of his labors. This is especially true in matters 
pertaining to the spiritual, where the issues are most vital and 
the whole nature is enlisted in the enterprise either pro or con. 
The verdict of history is always best because it is given in the 
perspective, and as such it is most secure. 

Whatever may be the virtues or defects of the character of 
Loyola, the glory or shame of the Jesuit Order in its activities, 
it is one of the fine qualities of the age to regard as dispassion- 
ately as possible the works of men and society and to evaluate 
them from the standpoint of loyalty to the facts as given. This 
is the claim of the author of this biography. The further fact 
that the author is not a co-religionist, but writes in sheer appre- 
ciation of a great character, commends the motive behind his 
labors and marks him as sincere in the tribute which he pays. 

J. McKee Apams. 


Kentucky Baptist History, 1770-1922. By Wm. D. Nowlin. Bap- 
tist Book Concern, Louisville, 1922. 196 pages. Price $1.50 net. 


There are sixteen, short, meaty chapters in this volume, each 
dealing with a period or definite phase of Kentucky Baptist his- 
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tory. Dr. Nowlin writes with a clear, vigorous style and one is 
loath to put down the book till he has read the final chapter. 

It is a worthy thrill to count one’s self akin to those hardy 
pioneers who built so wisely and so well. Dr. Nowlin has cor- 
rected many important errors which had crept into the worthy 
histories of Spencer, Vaughn, etc. He had access to more com- 
plete sources and has used his sources with acumen. It is a far 
ery from 1770, when there was a single Baptist on Kentucky 
soil, to 1924, when Kentucky has her Baptists by the hundreds 
of thousands with their well organized churches, schools, or- 
phanages, hospitals, etc., it is likewise a matter of pride that the 
Baptists were the first to preach the Gospel in Kentucky. 

There have been and are many sad chapters, bitter contro- 
versies and petty jealousies. There is still much ignorance, pre- 
judice, dishonesty and political chicanery to overcome. Much 
of our most painful history has been in the alleged interest of 
truth. Perhaps the ‘‘Whitsitt Controversy’’ should have been 
omitted. The Baptist World should certainly have been named 
among our ‘‘Institutions.” It should be added too, that the full 
truth of the consolidation of our two papers cannot be had from 
the records of the State Board. However, Dr. Nowlin has ren- 
dered an inestimable service in his patient, impartial portrayal 
of the history of Kentucky Baptists. He loves Kentucky and 
Kentucky Baptists, and every Kentucky Baptist should own this 
book. F. M. Powetu. 


The Church and The Ministry in the Early Centuries. By Thomas 
M. Lindsay, George H. Doran Company, New York. 1924. 398 pages. 
Price $4.50 net. 


In this volume, Dr. Lindsay has given us the classic on the 
early Centuries of the Church and Ministry, just as he did on 
the ‘‘Reformation’’ some years ago. This is by far the best 
book on this subject which has yet appeared. Those who have 
relied upon Hatch and Harnack (as most Historians have done) 
will be forced to restudy the whole question in the light of Dr. 
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Lindsay’s monumental work. The chapters of this book were 
originally the ‘‘Cunningham Lectures” and every page bristles 
with information. Dr. Lindsay is thoroughly familiar with all the 
literature of those early centuries and he brings to his task not 
only a rich scholarship but a ripe Christian experience. He has 
had long first-hand observation on the Mission fields of to-day 
and sets forth the thesis that similar situations greeted the early 
disciples and that, under God, they met these situations much 
as our missionaries do to-day. One could wish that the book 
were easier reading. The hope is that the next edition may be 
somewhat more popular in presentation; also that ‘‘Saint’’ will 
be omitted before the name of Paul, John ete. Some repetition 
could easily be avoided; but all in all, the author has put the 
students of Church History all over the world in his debt. No 
teacher or studious pastor can afford to be without this volume. 
F. M. Powetu. 


V. THEOLOGY AND APOLOGETICS. 


“Is the Kingdom Age At Hand?” An interpretation of Portions of 
Daniel’s Prophecy and the Book of the Revelation of Jesus Christ. 
By Rev. E. M. Milligan. Published by George H. Doran Company, 
New York, 1924. 


One avowed aim of the author, as stated in the preface, is ‘‘to 
call attention to the important fact that we are right now 
living at the very end-time of this present age.’’ He ‘‘proves” 
that to all who agree with him on ‘“‘the significance of sacred 
numbers,” as given on page 34. Accept the author’s key and 
method of operation and the great mysteries of the Kingdom 
of God, past, present and future, cease to be mysteries. Once 
again we have proved for us that the beast of Revelation 13 
was ‘‘Nero Caesar.” The author gives us hundreds of con- 
clusions equally valuable. 
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The author was evidently moved by the worthy desire of 
calling men to repentence in preparation for the consumma- 
tion of the Kingdom. How well this effort succeeds can probably 
be foretold by the success attending its predecessors of a similar 
nature, from which the author claims to have so freely drawn. 


W. W. ADAMS. 


The Reason in Faith. By Ralph Tyler Flewelling, Professor of 
Philosophy, University of Southern California. With an Introduction 
by Bishop F. J. McConnell. The Abingdon Press, New York. 250 
pages. $1.75 net. 


The practical result of the positivic philosophy has been to 
assume that whatever cannot be demonstrated in terms of the 
physical has no existence at all. By a curious process of 
reasoning materiality has been confused with reality and nothing 
has any objective existence unless it can be made to tip the 
scales or be reduced to mathematical formula. The higher in- 
terests of the soul have been scrapped and the reasonable crav- 
ings of the heart have been denied any standing room or defense 
in the court of reason. Many have proceeded on the assumption 
that ‘‘we have but faith, we cannot know’’—and the natural 
result has been the agnostic attitude which thrives in the envir- 
onment of materialism. But materialism has no real contribution 
to make to an intelligent understanding of the world. The 
world can neither arise nor arrive on any scheme which it has 
to offer. Obviously its hands are tied in the presence of order, 
and purpose and life. Consequently, it is becoming increasingly 
“‘elear that all impersonalistic forms of cosmic explanation”— 
including materialism and pantheism—‘‘commit to the infinite 
regress and eventually denial of all knowledge of reality.” But 
reality stands secure and guarantees the autonomy of religion 
as a fellowship between personal spirits in spiritual terms. No 
intellectual attempt to force world-views upon the religious 
man which are subversive of religion can be tolerated. 
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Among modern forms of philosophic thought Personalism is 
one of the finest products. The fundamental positions of this 
system are in accord with Christian theism. Taking human 
personality as a type-phenomenon, it constructs its world-view 
in which it clearly holds to the personality of God, His imma- 
nence and transcendence, and the divine purposiveness in all 
of nature and life, while having respect to human freedom and 
personal immorality. The sense of sin is not minimized nor 
the fact explained away; for whether there has ever been a fall 
man is conscious that he is fallen. There is reason that God 
should speak to men—He can and does; there is reason why men 
should respond to God, and for this he has capacity for fellow- 
ship. Thus religion becomes one of the certainties of human 
experience and its full content is reached by faith. 

Dr. Flewelling is a personalist of the idealistic type. His 
writings have attained wide circulation and won attention be- 
cause of their novelty of conception, suggestiveness of treat- 
ment, and chasteness and simplicity of style. In this book he is 
at his best, and the result is a reasoned statement of the Chris- 
tian position which constitutes a powerful polemic. The discus- 
sion is on a high plane, neither defensive or offensive, but persua- 
sive, and the attractive way in which he presents his acceptance 
of the essential things will be found doing splendid service for 
the evangelical position. ‘‘We believe,’’ he says, ‘‘the assump- 
tion of the Incarnation of God in Christ is of the most stupend- 
ous moment to human progress and attainment and that it is 
in the completest sense reasonable and necessary.’’ ‘‘No true 
and efficient doctrine of God can leave out the office and function 
of the Holy Spirit.” ‘‘It is because in Christ we have the mani- 
festation of God in the flesh, and because we have in the spirit 
of man a candle of the Lord, that the three can meet in religious 
experience. To leave out one Person of the Trinity would be 
to make an impassable gulf between man and God.’ ‘‘Jesus’ 
doctrine of sin sprang out of a sense of the value of human life 
and the intrinsic worth of the human soul; He did not discuss 
it in the abstract, but always as a fact of experience.’’ With 
reference to possible error, pain, and evil, they are regarded 
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as the schoolmasters of life: ‘‘the triad represents the pro- 
foundest problems raised for man’s understanding. The solu- 
tion of these problems rests ultimately on personal grounds. 
Just why error, pain and evil should have been permitted we 
do not know and cannot say. But it may be that to God, the 
final mental, social, and moral outcome was worth the venture, 
and to His eye there may be a goal far off of such supreme 
worth for every son of man as to far outweigh every distress. 
It is the part of religion to live as if this were true.’’ 
The book is a masterly handling of a difficult but vital sub- 
ject. There is not a pessimistic note in all its pages, but a 
vigorous spirit of optimism which has as its chief object a reason- 
ing and reasonable faith. That which unites the soul to God 
in a vital union brings to the yielded heart the accepted explana- 
tion of mysteries which to skeptic minds remain unsolved and 
inexplicable. To assign to Him the chief place in all thought 
is to find in Him the explanation of all life. Such a faith as this 
is not only reasonable, but brings the reason in grateful con- 
secration to God’s delightful service. J. McKee ADAmMs. 


The Faith of Modernism. By Shailer Mathews, Dean of the Divini- 
ty School, University of Chicago. New York. 1924. The Macmillan 
Company. 182 pp. $1.50 net. 

The Modern Use of the Bible. By Harry Emerson Fosdick, D.D., 
Morris K. Jessup Professor of Practical Theology, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 1924. The Macmillan Company. 295 pp. $1.60 
net. 


When the Dean of the Divinity School of a large University 
undertakes to define with authority Modernism, and when we 
ean have Dr. Fosdick with his dual positions of preacher and pro- 
fessor speaking as the Beecher Lecturer on Preaching, at Yale, 
both doing the same thing at the same time, we are getting down 
to something really tangible concerning an issue that is produc- 
ing much agitation and no little confusion. It is well, and must 
be welcome to most interested people. It is notable that these 
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two popular and gifted scholars and educators are assuming not 
only that Modernism may be Christian, in response to the denial 
by several of the more extreme Fundamentalists, but that Mod- 
ernism alone can be successfully Christian in this age and for 
the immediate future. 

Contrary to most serious Modernists, who insist on the evan- 
gelical and vital quality of their interpretation of the ‘‘ Faith of 
our Fathers’’ and of our Lord, Dr. Mathews approves the term 
as well chosen. It is important that the two men are in agree- 
ment in all basal principles and conclusions. For their positions, 
positive and negative, are in extensive accord. Dr. Mathews does 
not waste any time or use space in repudiating the shallow and 
light-hearted modernists. He does not even recognize that there 
are such. In general he is perhaps less intensely in earnest, and 
certainly less manifestly devoted to Jesus Christ, than is Dr. 
Fosdick. It may be the difference between the preacher and the 
scholastic. One gets the feeling more and more, however, that the 
Dean is thinking more exclusively in terms of a system and of 
social service in the development of human values, while the 
preacher-professor is thinking and feeling in terms of personal- 
ity, and that God and His Christ are supreme and determina- 
tive in the realm of personality. 

Dr. Mathews affirms that ‘‘Modernists as a class are evan- 
gelical Christians. That is, they accept Jesus Christ as the Rev- 
elation of a Saviour God.’’ The discussion shows quite unmis- 
takably that by ‘‘the Revelation of’’ the category of Jesus Christ 
‘is exhausted. It is not His self-revelation as ‘‘Saviour-God”, but 
He is the medium of God’s revelation of Himself as Saviour. 
Having gone so far there is no need to go further. The creeds 
are rejected on this basis, although if we must we shall use the 
very terms of the creeds rather than surrender the ideas and 
ideals which they expressed for the makers of them. Of course 
that means that we will use the terms with a reservation. 

It is here that we reach the now clearly defined principle in 
Modernism, that the abiding and repeatable experiences of men 
in relation to God and in dealing with Him constitute the essen- 
tial elements in religion, and in Christianity in particular, and 
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that the categories and vocabularies in which these experiences 
and values are expressed not only may, but must, change as hu- 
man experience, knowledge, and culture change. Here is the 
base of the new way of saying things. It is here that the oppo- 
nents of Modernism must face the issue and win or lose the 
battle, if battle it must continue to be. On their side the Modern- 
ists, of the serious and earnest type of Mathews and Fosdick, will 
have to learn to state the views of the ‘‘traditionalists’’, ‘‘dog- ,, 
matists’’, and whatever other characterizing term they wish to | 
use for their opponents, with more fairness. than appears in 
these volumes. They make quite too easy the task of contrasting 
their own and their opponents’ views. Especially unfair is it to 
suggest, as is done with persistence, that the older view had little 
or no moral passion and no social message or interest. That the 
other world ideal and the intense individualism were too much 
in evidence may be true, but it may equally be that they are 
driven so into the background in the new position as to en- 
danger the whole system. Why must we be asked to choose be- ~ 
tween the two? Let us claim that experience and that interpreta- 
tion that saves the individual and reconstructs society, that saves 
for this world and for that which is to be. For there can be no 
salvation of society that is not begun in and carried forward by 
the salvation of individuals. It is the people as they are who 
have made the situation in society that calls for such extensive 
change, and unless we can have a new sort of individual there 
ean be no new society. Unless the individual is worth saving so- 
ciety cannot be salvable. Unless we are more than products of a 
material system there is no use bothering about ourselves at all. 

There is an initial defect in Dr. Mathews’ teaching, and to a 
less extent it enters into that of Dr. Fosdick. There is no ade- 
quate teaching as to God, whom Jesus is said to reveal and repre- 
sent. Then this distinction between eternal and abiding experi- 
ences and the temporary categories is well taken, if not taken 
too far. But we have not just categories in the Bible. Our 
categories are given us there in connection—inseparable connec- 
tion—with facts, or what are stated as facts. If they were not 
facts then we have little ground for confidence. The indiffer- 
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ence to facts is a very serious defect in Modernism. This is 
especially applicable to the recorded ‘‘facts’’ in connection with 
Jesus. 

Here also emerges another serious matter. Repeatable, and 
communicable experiences are not all that we find in Jesus 
Christ. He had some experiences that are essentially non-com- 
municable, and it is by virtue of these in Him that His com- 
municable experiences become repeatable in us. And He must 
be able to produce one initial experience in us, which He himself 
did not have and could not have. I speak, of course, of the ex- 
perience of redemption from sin, with its included experiences 
of regeneration, pardon and reconciliation. Only putatively 
and by reason of His voluntary sharing in our sin was any re- 
pentance and any saving faith needed or possible to Him. This 
is a point at which the Modernist is too often vague and some- 
times, at least, in most serious error. 

The Modernist, as evidenced in these two excellent exponents, 
and more in some others, is much opposed to dogmatic, and to 
denominational Christianity. Has it occurred to them that the 
negative dogma of opposition to dogma is as divisive as other 
dogmas, and that anti-denominationalism, besides other serious 
objections, cannot practically avoid developing into an increase 
in the number of denominations. This should be obvious upon 
a little reflection and it has historical demonstration, in several 
examples, notably the Disciples. 

Dr. Mathews is strongly against any Modernist Creed, re- 
curring to the thought repeatedly, and then at the end gives us 
a proposed creed for them. While still denying that there can be 
any authoritative creed, he says that ‘‘a modernist in his own 
words and with his own patterns can make affirmations which 
will not be unlike the following:” Then we have thirteen arti- 
cles, each beginning with creedal regularity: ‘‘I believe.’’ 

Dr. Mathews does not categorically deny miracles, but he 
leaves no ground for accepting them and his treatment of the 
Virgin Birth raises the question whether he has been quite 
frank in phraseology. It would seem better to have repudiated 
it outright. 
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In common with his group he is bound by an apparently ab- 
solute bondage to the conception of the inviolability of ‘‘natural 
law” interpreted as including all physical phenomena, and he 
proceeds upon the assumption that in order to treat properly 
the thought categories of our day the Christian teacher must 
assume practically that the present formulation of those laws 
is entirely complete. Hence whatever hopes and expectations 
one may have that later revision and extension of our under- 
standing of these laws may relieve the situation, for the present 
we must abandon entirely all use of the supernatural in the ma- 
terial order. 

Now, it is not fair to the Modernist to say that with this idea 
must go entire surrender of the deity and of the supernatural in 
the spiritual significance of Jesus. 

It does seem thus to the Fundamentalist, but not so to the 
Modernist. The Modernist of the Mathews type accepts Jesus 
as radically, functionally and effectively different from all other 
men. Thus He becomes for him a moral, ethical and religious 
miracle—a personal miracle. Yet he cannot accept, or cannot 
use, the idea that Jesus had ‘‘physical transcendence”, to bor- 
row the fine phrase of the late Principal Fairbairn. A miracle 
of Personality could not produce a miracle within the realm of 
matter! Surely here is bondage to the lower order. It seems a 
great pity we may not have the values and the benefits of Mod- 
ernism without its evils and its negations. 

Dr. Mathews’ book is marked throughout with the scintillat- 
ing style, that gripping expression, that stimulating suggestive- 
ness which many have learned to expect in his productions. 

A widely proclaimed article by Dr. Fosdick in the January, 
1925, Ladies Home Journal on ‘‘ What Are the Modernists Driv- 
ing At?’’ is taken largely from this book, in its idea and cer- 
tain parts of it verbally extracted from the book. The work is 
the ‘‘Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching’’, at Yale, 1924, 
which since 1872 have yielded some notable volumes, none more 
stirring than this. It deals with a most vital question. 

One may properly say that Dr. Fosdick has definitely as- 
sumed the leadership of Modernism, and that leadership will not 
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likely be very seriously disputed. Most of the extreme ‘‘Funda- 
mentalists’’ have long made him their favorite target, and no 
other ‘‘Modernist’’ can surpass him in the qualities that mark 
the leader of a revolutionary thought-movement. 

The strength of that leadership is manifest throughout this 
volume, as also are the defects. The strength lies in the spiritual 
earnestness, in the passion of personal loyalty to Jesus Christ as 
the Redeemer and hope of Humanity; in the clear grasp of a 
principle of religious interpretation which, whatever it may do 
for others, leaves him wholly free to deal with critical liberality, 
even abandon, with the Biblical writings, especially with the 
Old Testament; and in a critical rebuke of morally superficial 
Modernists which is as severe as that visited upon them by the 
‘‘undamentalists,’’ and more effective because it is not lacking 
in courtesy, while it lays bare unsparingly the vital weakness 
and evil of such light-hearted and none too clear-headed Mod- 
ernism and Modernists. 

One regrets that space cannot be taken to illustrate each of 
these items, enumerated in the above rather ponderous sentence, 
with a catena of pertinent quotations from the volume. It is with 
the Modernism represented in these Lectures that its opponents 
will have to deal, and they will gain time and win influence if 
they frankly recognize this and take it up in the proper spirit 
and with proper methods. 

For most of those who are likely to read this review I would 
like to advise that they begin with Lectures VI, VII and VIII, 
then return to Lecture IV, and next begin with I and complete 
the reading. Thus I am persuaded they will get the utmost good 
and experience the least perturbation in the reading. Moreover, 
I believe that the inner soul of the distinguished Lecturer will 
be better understood in this way. 

The foundation position, the formative concept of the book, 
is that expressed in the title of Lecture IV, ‘‘ Abiding Experi- 
ences in Changing Categories :’’ ‘‘To-day,’’ Dr. Fosdick says (p. 
102), ‘‘there are two parties in the churches. They are in active 
controversy now, and every day their consciousness of differ- 
ence becomes more sharp and clear. The crux of their conflict 
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lies at this point: one party thinks that the essence of Chris- 
tianity is its original mental frame-works; the other party is 
convinced that the essence of Christianity is its abiding experi- 
ences.” This strikes at the basal issue but misses by unfair 
statement, and makes the controversy quite too easy for Dr. 
Fosdick and his allies. It would be far better to say that one 
party holds the original mental frameworks essential to main- 
taining and perpetuating the abiding experiences of Christianity, 
while the other party is more than indifferent to the original 
mental frameworks, accounting them an actual hindrance to un- 
derstanding and reproducing the ‘‘abiding experiences,’’ and 
demanding the setting of the spiritual treasures in frameworks of 
modern ideas and expressions. Unfortunately one finds, especially 
in the earlier Lectures, a few statements that make the going 
much too easy for the speaker because of the inadequate, some- 
times almost ludicrous, way in which the opposing view is pre- 
sented. And one cannot help wondering under what sort of 
conditions Dr. Fosdick found his childhood to get such views 
of the meaning and construction of Scripture as he says were 
his. For along with much very searching and vital insight into 
the heart of the Bible message there are instances where one can- 
not help wondering how so penetrating and comprehensive a stu- 
dent could attribute to Biblical writers such ideas as one finds 
them charged with. The crude literalism;of the most backward 
mediaeval interpretations are fathered upon Old Testament au- 
thors, even in such obviously poetic writings as Psalms and Job. 
And it is all too often assumed or even affirmed that the literal 
fundamentalist interpretation of important passages represents 
the actual mind of the writers. What right have we to say to- 
day that Elisha thought of himself as performing a miracle 
when he used salt to correct a vicious acidity in the spring, or 
“‘meal’’ to counteract a poison in the wild-gourd soup? And 
why should a theological professor who is supposed to know his 
Hebrew so often make merry over the ‘‘swimming”’’ of an ‘‘axe- 
head’’? Surely the Prophet, head of that ancient theological 
school, was teaching his students something better than a lazy 
reliance on a supernaturally intervening providence. 
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Again, how can ‘‘we know that every idea in the Bible start- 
ed from primitive and childlike origins and grew in scope and 
height toward the culmination in Christ’s Gospel?” This~is 
probably the basal, as it is the wholly indefensible, error“in a 
prevalent theory of interpretation of religion and of life. 

I have already indicated that the Lecture on ‘‘ Abiding Ex- 
periences and Changing Categories” is the via progressionis of 
the author. It will also be found that which is most likely to 
be a turning point to faith and peace for many a puzzled soul. 
It will help any who care to do so to understand Dr. Fosdick 
more than anything else he has written. 

Certain distinctions and interpretations of the history of 
thought in the matter of ‘‘Miracle and Law” constitute more 
than anything else in the course an original contribution. They 
will give much trouble to some, much comfort to others. 

In ‘The Perils of the New Position” Dr. Fosdick is un- 
sparing and very useful. Take this right in the beginning: ‘‘In 
every case we have found that the category which at first seemed 
outgrown was in fact the transient phrasing of a permanent ex- 
perience. We have seen that the true way to understand the 
Bible’s vital message is to go through the ephemeral category in- 
to the repeatable experience. This lesson is one which not only 
theological reactionaries but, perhaps even more (N.B.), lib- 
erals need to learn” (169). Warning the liberals that ‘‘for all 
their assurance of increased knowledge, they are in danger of 
missing more truth than they gain,’’ (169) he recurs again and 
again to this serious matter. ‘‘But, after all, what is the use 
of analysis without appreciation? * * Folk analyze the Book 
and think that they know it, whereas the Bible at its heart can- 
not be known save through spiritual insight. When one sees the 
intellectual eagerness, coupled with spiritual superficiality, with 
which new views of the Bible are accepted by sane minds, he 
wishes that he could make this deeper matter clear” (178). ‘‘ How 
futile, then, is the idea that one can know the Bible who does 
not know what this experience (of ‘‘the all-encompassing Pres- 
ence’’ of God) means. And no analytic, critical faculties can 
win through to it.’’ (180). Speaking of ‘‘our liberal preaching”, 
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Dr. Fosdick exclaims: ‘‘How much of it is intellectually (N. B.) 
chaotic and obseure!’’ (184) The lecture closes with this: ‘‘ Now 
abide three perils of liberalism—irreverence, sentimentality, and 
ethical disloyalty to Jesus—and the greatest of these is ethical 
disloyalty to Jesus’’ (206). 

This fine statement may well lead us into the last two Lec- 
tures on ‘‘Jesus the Messiah” and ‘‘Jesus, the Son of God.” 
Here that religious soul of the Lecturer which has so often kin- 
dled the fires of ‘‘ethical loyalty,” intellectual reverence, and 
personal devotion to Jesus Christ in others glows with a pas- 
sion that carries one on-in worshiping fellowship with the au- 
thor, even when one must pause to dissent from some form of 
thought, or lament some failure in reach.- One can at least un- 
derstand the hesitancy of a man who feels the redeeming grasp 
of God in Jesus Christ, to try to compress into verbal formulae 
the Metaphysics of Deity, Trinity, Absolute Unity. Dr. Fosdick 
is unwilling to ‘‘quibble” ‘‘about a supposed difference that is 
not really there between his (Jesus’) deity and his divinity’’, 
since ‘‘in everything that matters to our spiritual life, very God 
came to us in Christ.” So, ‘‘Let us say it abruptly: zt 1s not so 
much the humanity of Jesus that makes Him imutable as it 1s his 
divinity. If He be only a good man, He is an isolated phenome- 
non, like Shakespeare or Napoleon in other realms.’ ‘‘'This is the 
reason why the New Testament is so full of hope about redeemed 
humanity’’ (270 f). 

In an epilogue the author bears ‘‘a personal testimony’’ of 
his own experience with the Bible, after saying: ‘‘Here, then 
ends our study where any study of the Bible ought to bring us, 
standing in reverence before our Lord.” Are there any who 
are unwilling for Dr. Fosdick to stand thus in the company of 
the reverent before our Lord? W. O. CARVER. 


‘ 


Christ The Truth. By William Temple. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 1924. Pp. 341. $2.50 net 


There are many minor prophets who are delivering messages 
and issuing books. We have here a major prophet. The Bishop 
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of Manchester is not only a defender of the faith, he is also 
a thinker. He thinks philosophically. The book begins with a 
discussion of the Structure of Reality, which is at the heart of 
philosophy. Reality ‘‘consists of many grades, of which each 
presupposes those lower than itself, and of which each finds 
its own completion or perfect development only in so far as 
it is possessed or indwelt by that which is above it.” The broad 
divisions in the structure of reality are Matter, Life, Mind, 
Spirit. Matter reveals its own potentialities only when life 
possesses and indwells it. Life reveals itself when mind super- 
venes upon it, and mind as intellect only shows what it can be 
and do when it is guided by mind as Spirit. The absolute value 
is in Spirit. At its height this value is Love or personal union. 
(p. 5.) With this as the philosophic foundation the author pro- 
ceeds to discuss the great vital themes of Man’s Nature, History 
and Eternity, God, Christ and other fundamentals. He concludes 
in harmony with the essentials of the evangelical view as to 
Christ’s person, but with variations from the older modes of 
expressing the ideas involved. Many will dissent from some of 
his views as to the sacraments. But the book as a whole is a 
remarkably fresh and stimulating discussion of a great theme. 
KE. Y. Muuuins. 


Religion and Natural Law. WHulsean Lectures. By C. F. Russell, 
M.A., Headmaster of King Edward VI School, Southampton, Formerly 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. D. Appleton and Co., New 
York, 1924. 186 pp. $1.25 net. 


One finds here a rather unusual example of cogent and sus- 
tained reasoning in support of an interpretation of religion— 
the author would prefer me to say of Christianity, but I do not 
find it possible to yield the point—an interpretation designed 
by the author ‘‘to meet the needs of those who, while they 
realize the imperative necessity of religion, are yet unwilling to 
accept Christianity whole-heartedly, because (as it seems to 
them) it fails to come to terms with that scientific point of view 
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which is the most insistent factor in the intellectual attitude of 
thoughtful people to-day.’ 

The four lectures take up the doctrines of ‘‘The Trinity,” 
‘*Providence,’’ ‘‘Punishment and Forgiveness,’ ‘‘ Atonement 
and the Problem of Suffering”. The effort is made to reach, in 
the good sense, a rational basis of interpretation for each of 
these doctrines. It is the principle that is sought rather than any 
detailed application. Revelation is understood to come to man 
through nature, society and reason, and only through these. 

It is thus easy to see that we have here a return to ‘‘natural 
religion’’, but it is with a better understanding of nature, a pro- 
founder insight into moral values and a truer discernment of 
the religious principle than one finds in the Deist of a former 
period. 

If one may so say, without being misunderstood, the work 
presents a Christian view of God while not at all going on to take 
a divine view of His Christ. Indeed, Christ plays a very small 
part, either formally or by necessary implication, in the dis- 
cussions. After the first Lecture, Christ really is little needed 
for the line of reasoning. It is quite safe to say that the view of 
God and society, even the view of nature herein presented would 
never have been arrived at apart from the revelation in Christ 
Jesus; but He gets little recognition for His part in this discus- 
sion. 
Christian leaders and interpreters would be well advised to 
take serious account of the views of law, atonement, sin and 
forgiveness so ably presented here. It is a profound work, but 
lacking in thoroughness and in synthetic development. The 
Trinity is treated as modal but essential, at least so far as re- 
lated to man in our world. W. O. Carver. 


The Person of Christ. By Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. Foreword by 
Dr. Cortland Myers. George H. Doran Company, New York City. 148 
pages. $1.25 net. 


‘‘The question of Christ is the question of Christianity, 
which is the manifestation of his life in the world; it is the 
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question of the church, which rests upon him as the immovable 
rock; it is the question of history, which revolves around him as 
the sun of the moral universe; it is the question of every man 
who instinctively yearns after him as the object of his noblest and 
purest aspirations; it is the question of personal salvation, which 
ean only be obtained through Jesus. The whole fabric of Chris- 
tianity stands or falls with its divine-human Founder; and if it 
can never perish, it is because Christ lives, the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever.’’ 

Such is an exalted and wholesome appreciation of Jesus both 
as to his person and work. He is the central figure around whom 
all interests of the world and man revolve and in whom they find 
their significance. One could expect nothing in this book but 
that which would be in perfect consonance with the meaning of 
Jesus and his claims. It is because of such fidelity to the picture 
of Jesus as drawn in the New Testament that this work by Dr. 
Schaff has found a ready and eager audience for over a quarter 
of a century, it also explains why so many students of the life of 
Christ will cherish this abridged work and feel indebted to the 
publishers for such a service. During a day in which there is 
such an insistent demand for new things, new thought, and new 
forms—from which are deduced so frequently new meanings 
and in antithesis to the old—it is cheering to have one bring 
forth from the treasures of the past such an offering in which 
we find the confidence of old gold. Every seeker after the truth 
will find the volume pointing the way; those who wish to appre- 
hend the deeper things of the Master will find in these pages the 
reverent reflections of one who sat for so long at His feet. One 
can almost feel the pulsations of a heart that was never so joy- 
ful as when expressing its homage. He who would not exchange 
his Saviour for the whole world can at least say to the whole 
world with knowledge and assurance ‘‘Come and see; we have 
found Him.’’ J. McKee ADAMs. 
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VI. COMPARATIVE RELIGION AND MISSIONS. 


Christian Education and the National Consciousness in China. 
By James B. Webster, Ph.D., Department of Education, Shanghai 
College, Shanghai, China. New York, 1924. E. P. Dutton Company. 
XII—323 pp. $2.50 net. 


We have here a valuable book in a field that must have 
much cultivation in the immediate future. There is no task, 
no achievement that can be more challenging, more inspiring, 
more significant for the welfare and progress of the race than 
the right education of China. Any man who helps in the under- 
standing and the undertaking of that task serves the centuries. 
That Dr. Webster does herein give such help, and in extensive 
measure, any fair-minded and informed reader must gratefully 
recognize. His analysis of problems, his articulation of the . 
difficulties, discussion of the methods, criticism and definition of 
the aims will make easier the studies of other students and 
workers. But that much of what Dr. Webster has set down will 
prove partial he would admit as quickly as any critic, I am 
sure. He might not be so ready to see that much of his theories 
and even of the things he positively asserts as if finally estab- 
lished is not only defective but positively erroneous. His book 
must be interpreted and appraised from the standpoint of the 
author or it may be misunderstood and unjustly censured. 

I take it he was preparing this work for his Doctor’s Thesis. 
He did a prodigious amount of reading, thinking, constructive 
synthesis, in a furlough year; and he had a background of years 
of service in China. Even so, one cannot help seeing that at 
many points the book would have taken different form if more 
reflection and wider research and thinking could have been 
indulged before publication. One wonders also whether there 
would not have been many changes if the author had written 
in China under the influences of actual contacts with his 
problem rather than in the scholastic, theoretical atmos- 
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phere of a big American university. Especially does one feel 
that it would have been a tremendous help for the author of 
such a discussion to have had more contacts with the actual 
living conditions of the ordinary Chinese as well as the limited 
observation possible to one in highly specialized work in Shang- 
hai where foreign influence so modifies the Chinese situation. 

‘It would be easy to quote numerous passages and sentences 
from various parts of the book expressing love and loyalty to 
Jesus Christ, and confident trust in Him as the only hope of 
redemption for the individual and for society. In many chap- 
ters the topic and the progress of the discussion are in the realm 
of technical educational theory and science, or of social inter- 
pretation, and the ideals and the place of religion do not come 
into consideration. One sometimes misses it, even right seriously, 
when it is remembered that the work has to do finally with 
Christian missionary education. It has to be admitted, with 
reluctance be it said, that in his concern for scientific educa- 
tional ideals and in his enthusiasm for the social application 
of the gospel—that is for the Kingdom of Heaven so passionately 
pleaded by our Lord—he seems to have forgotten at times the 
essential Christian experience and method. But one cannot 
justly charge him with disloyalty when such sentences as the 
following, to select but a few, show the basal conviction of the 
author. ‘‘China needs to be taught to see sin and vice in all its 
manifestations, to report it and deal with it effectively. China 
needs the influence of the divine personality of Jesus Christ 
in every phase of her national life, not simply in books, doctrines 
and intellectual belief’’ ‘‘China needs life, the throbbing, 
abundant life which Jesus came to give to the whole human 
race” (280-1). ‘‘In this conception of religion and education lies 
the adjustment between individual and society that will enable 
both to reach the goal of perfection which Jesus attained, re- 
vealed and set forth as a challenge to all mankind.’’ 

‘‘The spiritual creation will not be complete until the race 
reaches the divine perfection revealed in and by the Son of 
God’’ (300). And this, in the final word of the book, where he 
speaks of the ultimate ‘‘full attainment of the perfect divine- 
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human society’’ as a goal ‘‘ hitherto . . . discerned by but few 
and seen with clearness by but one, Jesus of Nazareth. In the 
clearness of his discernment and in his personality, life and 
death, is the redemption of human society and the establishment 
of the Kingdom of God on earth.” 

But while the book deserves much praise for its remarkable 
discernment and statement of the elements of the erroneous 
and challenging problem and opportunity of China for Chris- 
tian education, and for much statesmanlike suggestion as to 
aim and method, while essential loyalty to Jesus Christ and 
insight into the need of individual and society are cheerfully 
acknowledged, it would not be fair or faithful not to add that 
the work has some serious defects. They are the defects so 
commonly to be found in ‘‘modern scholarship.” It is quite 
common now to find the up-to-date missionary writer speaking 
contemptuously of the lack of vision, the narrowness and the 
ignorance of the aims that characterized the older missionaries. 
One wishes that these modern men would take pains to read 
the biographies and the correspondence of the missionaries of 
last century before they speak words that, however unintention- 
ally, really libel these heroes. 

Again, it is much the vogue to discuss the ethics and the 
religion of the Old Testament as very primitive and unworthy, 
at best not much, if at all, superior to what is found in the 
other religions and religious literature. From this premise it is 
sought to relate Christianity to all religions in the same way we 
find it related to the Hebrew faith. One cannot help deploring 
the lack of understanding—often the serious ignorance of the 
Old Testament, displayed in exponents of this position. And 
one does long to see men get a first hand understanding of the 
history of religions before using generalizations not supported 
by the facts. This book, unfortunately, falls under all these 
strictures. And it adds the chief sin of many modern educa- 
tionalists—that they often make education an end in itself; and 
also that they attribute to education powers that do not belong 
to it at all. For example, Dr. Webster says that ‘‘Religion has 
been the chief means of control, but seems to be giving place to 
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education in the present trend of social development.’’ Now one 
feels quite sure that Dr. Webster would be fully assured, upon 
reflection, that education in itself, has no power of control, 
social or personal. President Butler of Columbia has strongly set 
this forth. 


Do doubt the trouble arises mainly from the pressure under 
which the work was prepared, and the environment. In the 
works cited in the Preface as helpful to the author, it is signifi- 
cant that there is not one volume that is distinctly Christian, not 
one dealing with the history of education—religious or secular— 
nor one dealing with the history of missions. The wonder is 
that under such pressure the author has not wandered further 
from sound Christian and missionary principles. It is to be 
hoped that the committal of views to print in this way will 
not prevent the able scholar and educator from maturing his 
studies and rearranging much of his thinking. 


Even as it stands the book is one of the most important for 
every missionary in China who seeks to make constructive con- 
tribution to the rapidly developing new order of things in that 
wonderful land. W. O. Carver. 


Myths and Legends of India: An Introduction to the Study of 
Hinduism. By J. M. Macfie, M.A., Nasirabad, Rajputana, Author of 
the “Ramayana of Valmiki’, “A Summary of the Mahabharata’, etc. 
Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark (New York, Charles Scribners’ Sons). 1924. 
_ XXIV and: 333 pp. $2.75, net. 


There could be no better ‘‘Introduction to the Study of Hin- 
duism” or of any other religion than getting acquainted with 
the legends of the people of the religion, and next to the legends 
would come the myths. Of course one would require to test the 
confidence of the people in their stories of origins and heroisms 
and otherwise measure the influence which they exert on the 
practice of the people. Then one would wish to know how far 
the ritual and the ceremonies reflected the stories. 
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Forty-six of these significant stories have here been brought 
together from the more popular and influential writings of Hin- 
du literature, the two great epics and certain of the Puranas. It 
is a very great service, for which all students will thank the 
author whose patient labors are thus made available for us. 

W. O. Carver. 


More Jungle Tales: Adventures in India. By Howard Anderson 
Musser, Author of “Jungle Tales”: Illustrated with Photographs and 
with Drawings by Morgan Stinemetz. New York. 1923. George H. 
Doran Company. XIV and 196 pp. $1.50 net. 


Through Judy’s Eyes, A World Wide Guild Missionary in Assam: 
- By Elizabeth Vickland. Edited by the Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation, Board of Education of the Northern Baptist Convention, Phila- 
delphia. 1924. The Judson Press. 311 pp. $1.75 net. 


Two books descriptive of India’s land, peoples, life, condi- 
tions, of different parts of India, to be sure, and all the more 
desirable for that reason. Both are of a high order and very 
much to be desired. Mr. Musser has had long service and experi- 
ence and his soul has responded to his conditions in remarkable 
degree and fashion. He wields a ready pen, and makes his ex- 
periences and observations realities for your own imagination. 

Judy had very wide open eyes and with a great variety of 
lenses in them so that they caught with astonishing clarity a 
great variety and multitude of sights and scenes. 

Both volumes are enhanced in attractive value by splendid 
pictures. W. O. Carver. 


When I was a Boy in India. By Satyananda Roy. 218 pp. 

When I was a Boy in Turkey. By Ahmed Sabri Bey. 165 pp. 
$1.25 each. Illustrated from photographs. Boston, 1924. Lathrop, 
Lee and Shepard Co. 


These two books represent a fine idea, by which the publish- 
ers are producing an extensive library of studies of many lands, 
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each volume being written by some one native to the country. 
These two are by young men and they write with something of 
the immaturity of inexperience. That on Turkey is quite well 
done and that on India is interesting. The Indian manifestly 
seeks to make a good showing for his land, while the Turk is not 
so careful at that point. Eighteen volumes are announced in 
the list. The workmanship of the publishers is good and attrac- 
tive. It is most important for the rising generation of each land 
to know the people of other lands and this series will be a splen- 
did help to that end for young Americans. W. O. CARvER. 


Vil. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND CHURCH EFFICIENCY. 


Youth and the Bible. By Muriel~ Streibert. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1924. Pages 251. $2.25 net. 


This book is one of the many coming from the press in this 
country and in England dealing with methods of teaching the 
modern view of the Bible to young people—concerning ways 
and means of adapting the results of modern critical and histori- 
cal study of the Bible to children and young people. Prof. 
Streibert tells us that some years of teaching religious subjects 
at Wellesley has convinced her of three things: (1) The wel- 
come most young people give to the historical view of the Bible 
which makes it an intelligible and useful book to them; 
(2) The harm that results from the fact that so many of our 
children are growing up with a conception of the Bible which 
makes vital religion in this age difficult for them to attain, and 
(3) The confusion that is in the minds of many college gradu- 
ates, teachers, parents and even ministers as to the ways and 
means of adopting the results of modern study of the Bible to 
the work of teaching children and young people. 

This book has grown out of her experience and the recognition 
of a dire need to do something to meet the demands of this 
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situation so as to better minister to the religious needs and the 
religious future of our young people. There are signs of a 
general awakening of interest and effort on the subject that are 
helpful, though there are not a few perils that beset and threaten 
us. The book is written at a time of sharp controversy over such 
questions, but not in a controversial spirit. It is hoped that it 
may in part meet the need of two groups: those who want 
suggestions that may aid them in teaching the Bible to their 
children or their pupils; and those who are still somewhat un- 
certain of their own ideas or theories, and wish more light on 
what is involved in this ‘‘modern’’ view of the Bible and in 
adapting it to the religious instruction of our children and 
young people. 

Dr. George A. Coe, in an appreciative Introduction, says: 
Professor Streibert brings to the discussion of these questions 
expert knowledge of the Bible, acquaintance with religious 
education in theory and in practice; insight gathered from 
intimate contact with college students into the deplorable con- 
ditions that now exist, and experience in helping to change these 
conditions. She has, too, an indispensable qualification for 
her chosen task, namely, warm love for the Bible. Her attitude 
is that of one who has found a spiritual treasure that he longs 
to impart to the young.” Many parents and teachers, he 
thinks, will find here just the help that they need and will be 
able to use it. Grorce B. Eacer. 


Liberal Christianity and Religious Education. By Adelaide T. 
Case, Ph.D., Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York, 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.00 net. 


This book by a thoughtful and progressive woman is akin in 
spirit and aim to ‘‘A Creed for College Men,’ by Hugh Ander- 
son Moran, reviewed elsewhere in this issue. Both authors are 
‘‘TLiberals,” and in their view religious living as well as religious 
thinking is involved in the religious issues of today, even to the 
core of it. The personality and knowableness of God, the Bible 
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and the use of the Bible, prayer, fellowship, duty, daily conduct 
—all are affected. It follows, therefore, that a first- magnitude 
problem of religious education is on our hands. As the Liberals 
see it this is nothing less than the fundamental problem of 
providing the younger generation a reconstructed educational 
experience and creed. 

Does present day religious education of the prevailing type 
fit our growing and thoughtful young people at large, for the 
work of religious adjustment that is demanded of them? This 
book is an earnest and courageeous effort to answer such ques- 
tions. It deals with the subject most frankly. It is radical, not 
only in the sense that it goes to the roots of things, but also in 
that it is revolutionary. It is a store-house of modern thinking 
on the subject. GrorceE B. EaaGer. 


Church and Community Recreation. By Albert B. Wegener. 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1924. Pages 248. $2.25 net. 


The churches have begun to see that they should take the 
play and recreational movement seriously and make the work in 
some form and degree part of their program of character-build- 
ing. So this book, written to supply this need, is timely. In it 
Dr. Wegener of Drew Theological Seminary, gives us an 
authoritative and practical presentation of principles, plans and 
methods of character-building play for the use of church workers. 
It is a worth-while work that ought to appeal to live pastors and 
interested helpers as an aid in this kind of effort. 

Grorce B. Hacer. 


A Creed For College Men. By Hugh Anderson Moran. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1924. $1.25 net. 


The author, who is College Pastor at Cornell University, has 
undertaken a commendable but difficult task in this very inter- 
esting volume. It is the outcome of years of thought and experi- 
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ence, the author tells us, in testing and clarifying his own faith 
and trying to help hundreds of young people ‘‘to unravel the 
tangles in their thinking and so to find peace and a reasonable 
basis for hfe and action.’’ ‘‘I have been through every phase 
of the experiences and struggle these young people are having,”’ 
he says, ‘‘and have known the agony of darkness when I could 
not find God;” and he has tried to make this book as simple 
and sincere a statement of the faith he has attained to after 
all these years as he could. How well he has succeeded in his 
achievement personally and what kind of a creed he recom- 
mends for college men his readers, of course, will judge for 
themselves; but this reviewer has found not a few interpreta- 
tions, conclusions and creed-statements to which he is forced to 
take exception. The book may help, however, some readers. 
GrorceE B. Hacer. 


Bible Study Through Educational Dramatics. By Helen L. Willcox. 
The Abingdon Press, New York, Cincinnati, 1924. pp. 155. $1.00 net. 


This is one of a series of teachers’ manuals known as the 
Biblical Drama Series, of which Miss Willcox is associate editor. 
In the Foreword she explains that to use the dramatic method 
in the teaching of the Bible intelligently we must first be able 
to select material for dramatization wisely, then to judge of its 
suitability to the pupils’ different stages of development, and, 
lastly, to determine the dramatic form to which the material 
is best adapted and the method of preparing and directing it 
which will be appropriate to both material and players. Accord- 
ingly the manual is arranged in three sections corresponding to 
these requisites. Part One deals with general principles of 
selection; Part Two with adaptation of the material to the 
different departments of the school; and Part Three with meth- 
ods of preparation and direction. 

The illustrations are chiefly drawn from the Bible. The 
work is well done and worthy of a trial. 

Grorce B. Eager. 
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The Successful Sunday School at Work. By C. S. Leavell. 
Published by the Sunday School Board of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, 1924. $2.00 net. 


This book is true to its title. The author, making use of 
his ‘own rich Sunday School experience as well as that of others 
has given in this volume the essential things in conducting a 
successful Sunday School. A great Sunday School is necessarily 
a complicated organization, since it is to minister to the spiritual 
needs of persons of all ages, as well as all sorts. Its successful 
working depends upon the voluntary, intelligent co-operation of 
a group of workers. There is need, therefore, of a clear under- 
standing of duties, without which the result is confusion and 
failure of various degrees. 

There is in this book a great ideal set forth, with practical 
ways of attaining it, and with inspiration that will cause a group 
of workers to strive together to do the work required. Luther 
Allen Weigle, author of ‘‘The Pupil and the Teacher” says: 
‘‘Mr. Leavell writes well. His book has spontaneity and soul, 
and a consecration and assurance that is begotten of the author’s 
having traversed the field himself. It will do ‘a lot of good’.’’ 

Roy R. McCutuoc#H. 


Dynamics of Teaching. By Henry Edward Tralle, M. A., Th. D. 
George H. Doran Company, New York, 1924. $1.60 net. 

Creative Teaching, Letters to a Church School Teacher, By John 
Wallace Suter, Jr. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1924. $1.00 net. 


Here are two vital and valuable books on aspects of teaching 
that we can commend to teachers and practical workers in the 
field of religious education as likely to prove both illuminative 
and helpful. 

Dr. Tralle assumes that teaching is the greatest of all the 
arts, but contends that teaching skill may be developed, just as 
other skills, through study and practice. He seeks to aid, 
therefore, in developing a teaching artistry that will make teach- 
ing in the religious field a delight to the teacher and an inspira- 
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tion to the taught. Dean Atherton, of the School of Religious 
Education, Boston, writes: ‘‘This book brings modern psy- 
chology in a very effective way to the service of the practical. 
workers in this field.” 

Professor Suter’s book, ‘‘Creative Teaching”, as the sub- 
title suggests, is not a textbook, but is intended to be read by 
an individual rather than studied in a class, especially an 
individual who has had no regular course of teacher-training, 
but who desires to prepare himself or herself for the work of 
teaching. The letters assume, however, that the reader is 
already in charge of a class which meets every Sunday, but the 
principles and suggestions given are equally applicable to work 
done in the home or the week-day school. The book deals with 
such subjects as these: Your Job; Your Preparation; Your 
Pupils; Your School; Your Church; Your Self. Under this 
last head, in addition to certain ‘‘Intangibles,” deals in a most 
searching and suggestive way with ‘‘Your Humility,’ ‘‘ Your 
Teachableness,’’ ‘‘Your Strength,” ‘‘Your Behavior,’’ and last 
but not least, ‘‘Show Christ.’’ ‘‘Don’t be eager,” he says, ‘‘to 
discuss theories about the Lord Jesus, but show Him. If you 
ean do this, He will do His own work in the lives of your pupils.’’ 
To this end he urges: ‘‘Read all four Gospels repeatedly and 
prayerfully, and reflect upon the life and character there por- 
trayed. Only in the degree that you can say, ‘It is no longer I 
that live, but Christ liveth in me,’ with Paul, can you be to 
them for Christ what you ought to be.’’ Grorcge B. Hacer. 


Never Man So Spake. By Howard B. Grose. Geo. H. Doran Co., 
New York. 1924. Pp. 267. $1.75 net. 


The Doran books are among the most attractive in appear- 
ance and print of all the books issued by the great publishing 
houses. This is no exception. In contents it is perhaps the best 
piece of work done hitherto by the gifted author. Of course the ~ 
title refers to Jesus as the great teacher. And the chapters, after 
the first three on The School, The Teacher, The Teaching, deals 
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with the subjects God, Himself, The Holy Spirit, Character, Sin, 
Salvation, Prayer, Life Here, Life Hereafter. 

The book is not controversial but constructive. It exhibits 
careful painstaking and scholarly investigation on the part of 
the author. He lets Jesus speak his message. No artificial eri- 
tical theories lead the author into the quagmire of uncertainty 
where so many fail when dealing with the same subject. The 
author has no theoretical axe to grind and therefore does not 
need to remake the New Testament history or teaching. Jesus 
here stands forth in all the glory of his character and unparal- 
leled messages. 

Over and over again the reader feels the thrill which comes 
of a fresh and inspiring study of the Gospels, the greatest litera- 
ture of all time. Every Sunday-school teacher, preacher, and 
thoughtful layman should own a copy of this book. 

EB. Y. Muuuins. 


Vill. SOCIOLOGY, 


Conservatism, Radicalism and Scientific Method. An Essay on 
Social Attitudes. By A. B. Wolf, Professor of Economics, Ohio State 
University. New York. The Macmillan Co., 1923. 


This is a well written book, and the psychological analysis 
of these various social attitudes is very interestingly worked out 
and is valuable. There can be no question as to the timeliness 
of this discussion. Present conditions in the world offer abund- 
ant opportunities for such a study in social psychology. But 
in the opinion of the reviewer, the author has needlessly bur- 
dened his work with the assumption, which he frankly an- 
nounees at the beginning, ‘‘of a consistent mechanistic, determin- 
istic view of nature, man and his social relations.” ‘‘I have 
been driven to this postulate because it seems to be the only 
one in accord with rational experience,’’ he says. In accordance 
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with this assumption he gives his adherence to the behavioristic 
psychology, though he does not go to the extreme of rejecting the 
concept of consciousness. Very well he does not, since in his 
analysis of social attitudes he is dealing most of the time with 
facts of consciousness. 

Now, this display of his deterministic faith—for it is a matter 
of belief, and not of scientific demonstration—is gratuitous and 
unnecessary, for the facts which he describes and analyzes, and 
analyzes instructively, are just as comprehensible and as readily 
explained on the theory of freedom as on the theory of mechan- 
istic determination—more so, indeed, according to this review- 
er’s judgment. C. S. GARDNER. 


The Negro from Africa to America. By W. D. Weatherford, Ph.D., 
President of Southern College of Y. M. C. A., ete. 


Dr. Weatherford has devoted a large portion of his time 
and energy to a study of the race problem in the South; and there 
is nO man among us, perhaps, who can speak with more authority 
upon the subject. He has written extensively upon the subject, 
but this may be considered his most important volume. 

As a background for the history and present conditions of the 
Negro race in this country, he devotes several chapters to the 
Negro in his African home, and the slave trade which accounts 
for his presence in America. The greater portion of the book 
consists of the discussion of the experiences of the race on this 
side of the Atlantic, and particularly in the South. This writer 
is not acquainted with any other book in which can be found 
such a mass of significant facts of the Negro’s life in this 
country. And the author’s interpretation of these facts and his 
general conclusions based thereon are usually sound and trust- 
worthy. The book is well-written, without any attempt at bril- 
liancy of style and without making the impression of having 
been produced in advocacy of some favorite theory. 

The volume is a very important contribution to a most 
important subject; and the author has done us a good service. 

C. S. GarpNEr. 
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IX. SERMONS, LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 


Bible Soul-Winners. By Louis Albert Banks. The Revell Com- 
pany, New York, 1924. $1.50 net. 


As in every other volume of this author, so in this, the 
winning of souls is the dominant note. The sermons are from the 
texts and incidents of the Scriptures which have been used in 
evangelistic sermons times without number, but they are not 
trite or stale. Dr. Banks’ narrative power, his illustrations drawn 
from poetry, fiction, and history, and his evident passion for 
souls, give life and freshness to his words. 

The following subjects appeal to us: ‘‘Paul’s Prayer for 
Soul-winning Graces;’’ ‘‘The Whining Laggard at the Pool;” 
“*Christ’s Power to Renew Withered Lives;” ‘‘Mary Magda- 
lene—A Rose that Blossomed in the Rain;” ‘‘The Evangelistic 
Power of a Christian Home.’’ J. B. WEATHERSPOON. 


The Gospel at Corinth. By Rev. Richard Roberts, D.D., Minister of 
the American Presbyterian Church in Montreal. New York, 1924. The 
Macmillan Company 173 pp. $1.75 net. 


One of the fine ‘‘signs of the times” is the volumes of sermons 
that are being published, never so many before. This is a contra- 
diction of the constant playing down of the influence of the 
ministry and of the church in the life of today. It ought to 
rebuke and change those preachers who use up so much needless 
energy in the unholy ‘‘pastime’’ of ‘‘knocking” their ‘‘job’’ 
and their institution. 

And the sermons deserve publication. These are among the 
best. There are sixteen of them and I read them every one, to 
profit withal. The texts are from I. Corinthians and conditions 
and experiences in Corinth with which Paul dealt constitute the 
back-ground, but permanent principle and modern application 
make up the substance. 
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Thought and expression are clear, chaste and refreshing. 
The throb of life and reality beats upon your pulse to quicken 
and stimulate. 

In two or three there are illustrations from and reference to 
card games, bridge and whist perhaps, that seem to the reviewer 
to be in bad taste since they assume the entire propriety of such 
games. 

There are political references which have meaning for only 
those who know temporary Canadian controversies and the 
form in which the preacher lent his support occasionally to 
church union in Canada would not please some. 

I could wish that young ministers by the thousands would 
read these sermons for their religious and homiletical value and 
for a study in vital preaching which in unusual degree combines 
the expository topical-and practical elements. 

W. O. Carver. 


Flashes of Silence. By George C. Peck. The Abingdon Press, New 
York. 232 pages. $1.50 net. 


Here are thirty-two brief essays by the author of ‘‘Old Sins 
in New Clothes’’ and ‘‘Forgotten Faces”. It is a book for the 
layman or the preacher—or the man in the street. It will be 
found interesting and helpful to readers of all sorts. 

Kye M. Yates. 


The Bridge Builders. By Richard Braunstein. The Abingdon 
Press, New York, Cincinnati, 1924. pp. 153. $1.00 net. 


A volume of vital, thought-provoking sermons grouped about 
the central idea of service for humanity—loving, generous, un- 
selfish—having its illuminating and all-controlling inspiration in 
the life and death of Him who came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give His life as a ransom. They abound 
in apt illustrations from life and history, everywhere evinc- 
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ing a keen insight into things spiritual as well as things ethical. 
They constitute a much needed, constructive, Christian mes- 
sage for the men and women of today. 

GrorGeE B. EaGer. 


Broken Lives. By Victoria Booth Clibborn Demarest, 1925. Dem- 
arest Book Concern, 5925 Midway Park, Chicago. 


Mrs. Demarest preaches with a great deal of weight and sym- 
pathy. This sermon is printed in the same style as ‘‘The Lily” 
of some years ago. The little book will bring hope to some broken 
hearts. It is dedicated to the memory of her brother, J. E. 
Booth Clibborn, a recent graduate of our Seminary, who lost 
his life as a missionary in French West Africa. 

A. T. ROBERTSON. 


Life in the Heights. Devotional Studies in the Epistles. By J. H. 
Jowett, D.D. George H. Doran Co., New York, 1925. Pages 266. 
Price $1.50 net. 


Here we have the late Dr. Jowett at his best. He was pre- 
eminently a preacher and he knew how to make a happy use of 
the Bible for the spiritual life. The soul that loves Christ will 
find rich food in these devotional studies in the Epistles. One 
thinks of Moule, but Jowett has his own way. 

A. T. ROBERTSON. 


Twenty Sermons. By Famous Scotch Preachers. Edited by H. 
L. Simpson and D. P. Thomson. George H. Doran Company, New 
York City 237 pages. $2.00 net. 


This is a rare volume of sermons for the library of the lay- 
man as well as the preacher. It represents the best of Scotland’s 
preachings and purports to give a fair sample of what the best 
preachers of this age are thinking and preaching. 
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Drs. Clow, H. R. Macintosh, Macgregor, James Moffatt, 
James A. Robertson, G. H. Morrison, James Black, Boyd Scott 
and a dozen other notable preachers have made their contribu- 
tions to this excellent book. Kye M. Yarss. 


Springs in the Desert. Devotional Studies in the Psalms. By J. 
H. Jowett, D.D. George H. Doran Company. 300 pages. $1.50 net. 


In brief, well-chosen statements Dr. Jowett has given us 
the very cream of his studies in the interpretation of the Psalms. 
He loved them and knew them. It is a rare privilege to sit 
with him as he opens up the more precious passages and pours 
out for us the inner meaning. 

It is not a commentary but a series of seventy-eight brief 
meditations on certain rich verses. Kyte M. Yates. 


X. MISCELLANEOUS. 


With George Washington into the Wilderness. By Edwin T. Sabin. 
The American Trail Blazers Series. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.75 net. 


Chief Scout Librarian Mat Menis of the Boy Scouts of 
America has heartily endorsed this series for boys. It is truly said 
of these books, ‘‘The story grips and the history sticks.” The 
titles themselves carry a fascination for the full-blooded Ameri- 
can boy. ‘‘Into Mexico with General Scott,’’ ‘‘General Crask 
and the Fighting Apaches,’’ ‘‘On the Plains with Custer.” ete. 
The life and stirring deeds of the real characters who helped 
to make early American history and the important events that 
marked the development of the Republic make the stories as 
full of color and action as the most fascinating fiction could 
ever be. 
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This story is of Washington, the sixteen year-old surveyor 
sent out by Lord Fairfax, who on his dangerous three hundred 
mile wilderness journey to the French forts, falls in with Robert 
the Hunter, a half-breed Delaware Indian who becomes his 
Fidus Achates. Afterwards Robert scouts for the young officer, 
Washington, who serves in the ill-fated campaign of Braddock 
in the French and Indian War. Historic characters and places 
are introduced with accurate interest and it is a story of courage 
and achievement of two boys that will thrill the heart of any 
real boy. Mrs. Grorce B. Hacer. 


A Book of Sunsets. By William L. Stidger. The Abingdon Press, 
New York, Cincinnati, 1924. $1.00 net. 


Another charming, richly illustrated and most engaging book 
from Dr. Stidger. It seems that some years ago he journeyed over 
many seas and into many lands, taking notes and pictures as he 
went, and this volume is one most beautiful outcome of those 
journeyings. He was especially impressed by the sunsets that 
outspread to his rapt and reverent vision, and gives us pictures 
and descriptions of some of these, revealing Nature’s variety—as 
disclosed to him in China, Java, Borneo, Sumatra, the Philip- 
pines and other places of the Far East. Nothing could be finer 
of its sort. GrorGeE B. Hager. 


Bible Quotation Puzzles. By J. Gilchrist Lawson, A. P. Blessing 
Company, Chicago. $1.00 net. Bible Cross-Word Puzzle Book, $1.50 
net. Paul J. Hoh, with Book of Solutions, 15c. net. George H. Doran 
Co Ne SY. 


The Cross-Word Puzzle business need no longer be a vexa- 
tion, a curse or merely a pass-time game, as the above books 
abundantly show. 

In the first we have fifty-two leading Bible verses arranged 
as ‘‘Numerical Enigmas,’’ followed, if you desire, by a pamphlet 
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giving the correct answers. In the second, by a Lutheran pastor 
of Philadelphia, you have likewise fifty-two puzzles based upon 
the Bible and Apocryphal Books, and for 15 cents extra a Book 
of Solutions, published by Doran in very attractive form. 

Parents and teachers would do well to get one set of these 
books and to encourage their young people to work over them. 
It would certainly be better than to let them go crazy over the 
Cross-Word puzzles appearing in the newspapers. 


Mary the Mother and All Mothers. In Holy Lands and All Lands, 
On Holy Days and Ail Days. By George MacAdam, 1924. The 
Abingdon Press, Cincinnati and New York. Pages 218. Price $1.50 net. 


The title shows that this is a very sentimental book, as it is. 
There are some excellent things in it, and it is the more welcome 
as being free from Roman Catholic legends about Mary. The 
book is wholesome on the whole. A. T. ROBERTSON. 


Jonah. By Robert Nathan. Robert M. McBride Company, New 
York. 1925. 212 pages. $2.00 net. 


A thrilling romance is here spun out by this versatile young 
author. It is a fictional account of the hfe and love of the 
prophet. We cannot give him a high grade as a theologian but 
as a novelist he takes high rank. One wishes that he might have 
had a bit more reverence in dealing with the Biblical story. 

Kyue M. Yarss. 


How to Know and Use the Trees, by W. C. Coker and Enid 
Matherly, is an interesting and informing reference book for schools, 
libraries and community organizations, published by the University 
of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 124 pages, at $1.00 net. 


The Review and Expositor for January, 1925 is reported as 
on file for use in the British Museum, London. 
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Sermons for Real Americans. 
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By Ira Maurice Price, Ph.D. $2.50 net 

The value of this work is proved by tthe steady sale during a 

quarter of a century. The book in its present form has been re- 

written from cover to cover. A host of new illustrations has been 
added, among them a dozen maps. As the title indicates, the aim 
ig to bring together information on the Old Testament afforded 
by excavations and decipherment of the records of the old world 
of Western Asia and Egypt. Profusely illustrated. 
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A Manual of Methods and Material for Young People and their 

Leaders. The book is divided into two parts, one stating the Why 
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The book takes its inception from the need of a comprehensive 
and unified missionary plan for the whole church, and goes at 
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interest and activity in every department. 
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